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THE subject of this paper is not—as from 
its title might at first seem probable—the 
individual who never will go home on 
affectionate persuasion, to save the life of his 
nearest and dearest relative. Nor is it that 
other individual who leaves mysterious trunks, 
horses, ponies, greyhounds, gigs, watches, 
wheel-barrows, down long-suffering yards or 
in pene lodgings, where they run into debt 
and must at last be sold, unless fetched away 
within fourteen days. Nor is it that Some- 
body who appears to have an unaccountable 
objection to come forward and hear of some- 
thing to his advantage ; nor that impalpable 
creature who from year’s end to year’s end is 
in a convulsive state of advertisement about 
a lever, or an anchor, or a dove, or a scorpion, 
or a trumpeter, or a turbot, or some other 
cabalistie sign tending to the general con- 
fusion and madness. H. W. is the shorter 
name for Household Words by which this 
Journal is familiarly known among the 
persons employed in its production ; and we 
purpose to describe the processes by which 
this Journal is produced. 

We have already described the manufacture 
of paper.* But before we can possibly go to 
the printer’s we have to dispose (as we know 
to our cost) of our Voluntary Correspondent. 
We will give our readers some account of 
him in his most irrational aspect. 

His name is Legion. He writes everything 
—on every description of paper, and with 
every conceivable and inconceivable quality 
of illegible ink. Like the players in Hamlet, 
nothing comes amiss to him; “ tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical, historical-pastoral, scene individable, 
or poem unlimited.” But if he particularly 
excel in any one species of composition, it is 
perhaps, as to our experience, in the poem 
unlimited, 

He has a general idea that literature is the 
easiest amusement in the world. He figures 
& successful author as a radiant personage 
whose whole time is devoted to idleness and 
pastime—who keeps a prolific mind in a sort 
of corn-sieve, and lightly shakes a bushel of 


* See Vol. i., page 529. 
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it out sometimes, in an odd half hour after 
breakfast. It would amaze his incredulit 
beyond all measure, to be told that suc 
elements as patience, study, punctuality, de- 
termination, self-denial, training of mind and 
body, hours of application and seclusion to 
produce what he reads in seconds, enter into 
such a career. He has no more conception 
of the necessity of entire devotion to it, than 
he has of an eternity from the beginning. 
Correction and re-correction in the blotted 
manuscript, consideration, new observation, 
the patient massing of many reflections, ex- 
periences and imaginings for one minute 
purpose, and the patient separation from the 
heap of all the fragments that will unite to 
serve it—these would be Unicorns or Griffins 
to him—fables altogether. Hence, he can 
often afford to dispense with the low rudi- 
ments of orthography ; and of the principles 
of composition it is obvious that he need 
know nothing. 

He is fond of applying himself to litera- 
ture in a leisure hour, or “a few leisure 
moments.” He “throws his thoughts” upon 
paper. He rarely sends what he considers 
his best production. His best production is 
not copied—somehow, it seldom is. He is 
aware that there are many remarkable defects 
in the manuscript he encloses, but if we will 
insert that, “on the usual terms,” he has 
another at home that will astonish us. He 
is not at all vain, but he “knows he has it in 
him.” It is possible that it may be in him; 
but, it is certain that under these circum- 
stances it very, very, seldom comes out. 

Sometimes he will write, without sending 
anything, to know “if we areopen to voluntary 
contributors?” He will be informed “ Yes, 
decidedly. If their contributions be adapted 
to these pages.” He will then write again, to 
know what style of contribution would be 
preferred ? He will be informed in answer 
that he had better try his own style. He 
writes back, to the effect that he has no style, 
no subject, no knowledge, and nothing to tell ; 
and will therefore feel obliged to us for a few 
suggestions, 

He calls sometimes. "When he calls, he 
has often been a captain or a major. He 
comes with a foregone conclusion that we are 
always sitting in a padded chair (after a little 
early corn-sieve practice) open, like some 
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competition of a sporting nature, to All 
England. He takes it very ill that we don’t 
see him. Considers it ungentlemanly. Had 
supposed we were a publie character, and 
doesn’t understand it. He comes on behalf 
of a gifted friend, with a tragedy in five acts, 
a poem in twelve books, or a story that. would 
occupy a volume or two of this publication. 
He brings it out of a cab, and leaves it in the 
office, rolled up im paper like a whitey-brown 
bolster. It bears evident traces of having 
been in every other office in the wide world, 
whence any composition in the English 
language is disseminated through the agency 
of print and paper. He is written to, and 
politely informed that the excessive bulk of 
this treasure renders it (without reference to 
its intrinsic merits or demerits) quite unsuit- 
able as a blessing to the unhappy H. W. He 
reappears with all speed, red-faced and ireful, 
reproduces card, demands explanatory in- 
terview, and terrifies publisher. Nothing 
coming of it, he, on the spot, indites a letter, 
wherein he communicates to us that as we 
decline to accept the contribution of his 
gifted friend, he requires to be informed in 
writing, for the information of his gifted 
friend, what our critical opinion is, in 
detail, of the bolster, and what publisher we 
recommend for it ; for which critical opinion 
he will call to-morrow afternoon at four pre- 
eisely. He is again politely written to and 
informed that we cannot undertake to form 
and deliver such opinion, having our little 
hallucinations and labouring under the delu- 
sion that we have something else to do. Then 
he reappears with the cab, and takes the 
bolster away in extraordinary dudgeon ; pro- 
testing to the last that he had supposed we 
were a public character, and that he don’t 
understand it. 

She (God bless her !—Mrs. or Miss Legion) 
is not so angry, but she is an unreasonable 
Angel, too. She brings little beneficent 


schemes in bags of Berlin wool, and, though | 


they won’t suit. us, thinks they will suit our 
friends : among whom she begs us to distribute 
two hundred and fifty copies. She is the 
most amiable woman in the world—but she 
is impracticable ; she is, indeed, theagh we 
love her! She brings the flattest and thinnest 
of little crimson or blue books, published by 
subscription, and wants to read them to us 
aloud. When she writes, it is on seented 
paper, highly glazed, over which all the letters 
seem to skate, and all the looped letters to 
tumble down. Her favorite title for poetry is 
“ To a Child,” or “ To .” Wedon’t know 
who is, but we wish he would lead her 
to the altar. In prose, she addresses the 
Gentle Reader constantly, and sprinkles. with 
French words. She is invariably persuaded 
that blanks heighten the interest, and convey 
an air of reality. She generally begins, “ It 
was on a summer evening in the year eighteen 
hundred and (blank), near the pretty little 
town of (blank), where the (blank) river mur- 
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murs its rippling way among the rushes, that 
a youth of handsome mien and fine figure, 
who might have numbered two-and-twenty 
summers, and whose expressive countenance 


was cast in the pureGreek mould.” Occasion- || 


ally, she presents herself in the serious aspect 
of having some relative to support, and is 
particularly deserving of the gentlest con- 
sideration and respect. Then it is our misery 
to endeavour to explain to her that what is 
written for publication can be read for its 
own merits. only ; and that it would be as 
hopeful a resource to play a church organ 
without any knowledge of, or aptitude for, the 
instrument, as to play the muse’s lyre. In 
any case and every case, she always forms a 
profound conviction (and will die in it) that 
we have never read her manuscript. 

What inventors write and come, and what 
people with grievances of immense duration, 
and often real grievances too, we will not 
endeavour to set forth. What numbers of 
people suppose that. to smuggle manuseripts 
in at our private door is a means of beguiling 
us into despatching them by express to the 


printer, instead of an infallible means of de- | 


laying their consideration, we will not record, 
Through hew many of these various rocks antl 


shoals every devoted number of H. W. steers | 


its course, our readers may infer from the 


following facts. In the last year, we read nine | 
hundred manuscripts, of which eleven were | 
available for this journal, after being entirely | 
In the same period, we received | 
and answered two thousand letters, and made | 
appointments with an odd two or three | 


re-written. 


hundred more of our fellow ereatures than 








there were pounds to pay for the celebrated | 
nails in the horse’s shoes, which will go | 
down to posterity rusty with the tears of | 


school-boys. 


On the other hand, it is de- | 


lightfal to state that five of our very best | 
regular fellow labourers first became known | 


to us, as volunteers, at various periods within 


the three years and upwards of our existence; | 


and that some remarkable descriptions im 


this Journal have come to us from wholly | 
unaceustomed writers, who have faithfully | 
and in thorough earnest. put. down what they | 


have undergone or seen. 


Let us suppose a Number of H. W. “ made 
up.” In other words, let us suppose the articles | 
it is to contain, their length, their nature, | 


their order of succession, all duly calculated, 
considered, and decided on. We. then go to 
the printer’s. 

Since the whole mind of our own nation 
finds its way into type, a London printing- 
office is a sort of compound brain, in which 


the busy working of the thoughts of the | 


community are represented by the rapid 
flowing of the fount of lead between the 
fingers of compositors, Permutations 

combinations of the letters of the alphabet 
are carried on incessantly upon the premises 
of Messrs, Bradbury and Evans, the printers 
of H.W., and the work of the printer goes 
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en there, as elsewhere, with a rapidity that 
would have made the blood flush to the 
head of Guttenberg, or Faust, or Peter 
Scheeffer. ~ Really the world is not greatly 
to be blamed for idleness, when we con- 
sider that it is, after all, only about four 
hundred years sin¢e the art of printing was 
invented. The legend of the men of Stras- 
burg, who will have it that their townsman 
Johann Mentelin cut the first types of wood 
and strung them like beads, side by side, and 
that Guttenberg was prompted by a runaway 
from Strasburg—Mentelin’s servant, Giins- 
fleisch (by interpretation Goose meat)— 
is but among the tales of yesterday. When 
the art of printing was invented, more than 
half the knowledge of the best educated 
portion of the world was nothing beyond 
what had been taught two thousand years 
before. 

As for the acres of white paper and the 
ponds of writing ink, the mileage of fimger 
movement that precede the issue of each 
week’s allowance of print to the world, it is 
enough for us to have indicated how much 
of that comes under our notice in connexion 
with the printing of H. W., which is dis- 
persed every week over the country. It is 
indeed not easy to forget the past when our 
attention is directed to the mass of printer’s 
labour that is set in action by the pence of 
our subscribers. When the first printers 
used their types on the first printed Bible, 
they were in dapelt because it had cost them 
four thousand florins by the time they had 
printed to the end of the twelfth sheet ; and 
the works issued by them, though some ten 
times cheaper than written copies, were still 
what we should now think enormously ex- 
pensive. 

The most familiar portion of the printer’s 
work, as it is done at this day, it is not 
necessary to describe. Few do not know 
how the serap of written paper, placed 
conveniently before him, is regarded by the 
compositor in the most literal sense as the 
production of a man of letters; and how 
all the author’s a’s and b’s, translated into 
lead, are reproduced with an impartial 
fidelity that never troubles itself to consider 
whether it is reproducing sense or nonsense, 
From the types arranged, line under line, in 
lines of a fit length, forming a long column, 
arough impression is taken of each article 
upon three or four long slips of paper, as 
a proof of the accuracy of the printer’s 
handiwork. A reader in the printing-office 
then corrects all errors of the kind for which 
that office is responsible. The printer’s work 
being made so far accurate, and fresh proofs 
having been printed, those are sent to the 
office ; to which the responsibility attaches 
of the truth and fitness of the literary 
workmanship. Alterations are then often 
made in the matter or the manner of the 
article, In that case the compositors undo 
much that they have done; and, with the 
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expedition of good generals, break up their 
lines to form them again into solid columns, 
Thte work of two-fold correction has then of 
course to be repeated. 

The long irregular columns broken imto 
detachments of an equal size, are paired into 
pages again. Two pages are wedded and bound 
together, and then, bondage within bondage, 
four of these couples are wedged within an iron 
frame or chase, into a square. A set is thus 
made of eight pages, cunningly arranged with 
a view to the subsequent folding of the 
half sheet of paper upon which they will be 
printed at a single stroke. H.W. is in this 
form—and in this form only, we would hope— 
a desperately heavy journal. The mass of 
type prepared thus for eight pages of a 
number contains more than forty thousand 
separate fragments of type, and weighs eighty- 
seven pounds and a half. 

Three such iron-bound tablets of lead 
contain the matter of one number ; and, from 
these, several proofs are again struck for 
final correction and revision. When the last 
amendments have been made, and all is so 
far accounted satisfactory, the frames con- 
taining the compositors’ work are carried 
down into the domains of Vulcan :—for H. W. 
never appears until it has gone through fire 
and water. 

The two bundred and sixty-two pounds 
and a half weight of unpublished H. W. 
are taken down into a vault, which may be 
regarded as a workshop of Vulcan by reason 
of the strong fire-heat that is in it. We 
observe, too, by the light of its three furnaces, 
a pan of Vulcan’s broth—boiling-hot lead 
soup—in a corner. Im other respects we 
might take the workers in this hot cave for 
the miller and his men; for they are all 
covered with a white dust, and white is the 
prevailing colour of all the splash and soil 
that is to be seen about the walls and floors 
and benches. There is a bin filled with 
white powder in the middle of the room ; 
and, from one corner, there proceeds the sound 
of water flowing from a tap. In another corner 
is a gas-jet; for the gloom natural to this 
workshop on the basement story is dispelled 
by gas, 

Each stereotype plate is the casting of two 
pages. The workman takes therefore one pair 
of leaden pages bound in its frame, lays it 
before him and beats upon its surface with a 
broad, flat wooden mallet. The blows of the 
mallet are intended to abase all stuck-up 
leads, and to produce a perfect evenness upon 
the surface of the type from which it is de- 
signed to make a casting. After they have 
had their beating the two pages are carried 
to another part of the long work-bench, or 
dresser, that runs along the wall ; and, being 
set down by another workman near the 
water tap and sink, are covered with a thin 
cream. “Plaster of Paris mixed with water,” 
the stereotyper tells us. “ That’s for the 
quads.” 
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“O yes, certainly. The quads of course. 
By the bye, what are the quads ?” 

“ Quadrats, sir. We call ’em quads,” 

“Exactly. Yes. And so you take a 
casting ?” 

“ Bless you, no, sir, you don’t seem to under- 
stand. Quads are the spaces left between the 
paragraphs that come white on the paper. If 
you look here, at this page that is set-up, you 
will see that they are deeper than the spaces 
left between the words and letters—regular 
little trenches. We don’t want any of them. 
We must have all the spaces of an equal 
depth.” 

“ And so you cover the whole mass with 
a thin mud of plaster; which that mis- 
chievous young monkey there is washing off 
again.” 

“Yes, he’s bound to do that, and then I, 
with a soft brush, go and rub at it; but, 
look you, my brush sweeps the plaster from 
about the letters and between them, but it 
passes over the top of the deep quads and 
smooths it into them. I made the heights 
all even with a mallet, now I’m evening the 
depths with plaster and a hair-brush.” 

Cunning workman, you are understood. 
You need not explain why you in the next 
place with a delicate touch wipe fine oil over 
the types you have prepared ; you are about 
to take a casting of those pages of the 
work whose title you and your brethren so 
irreverently shorten. 

A collar is placed about the lump of H. W. 
which fits it, and sticks up around it, sloping 
outwards. The type and its new collar 
together make a pudding-pan ; and, into the 
pan plaster pudding—mixed by hand in a large 
bowl—is, in the next place, carefully poured. 
Carefully, because at first it must be rubbed 
and smoothed, and perfectly insinuated be- 
tween every crevice; the sharp outline of 
no letter must be rounded by a bubble. 
When the pan is full, the pudding stands to 
set, the top of it being in the meantime 
scraped smooth and flat. In less than a 
quarter of an hour, it is firm enough to be 
lifted by its frame, upon the bevelled sides of 
which it is supported, and the heavy types, 
forming the false bottom to the pan, are left 
behind. A plaster cast, shaped like a little 
Yorkshire pudding, has upon one side of it an 
accurate impression of those two pages of 
H.W. The characters inscribed thus upon 
pudding remind one very much of Nineveh 
and Babylon, but not at all of sixteen, 
Wellington Street North, Strand, London. 
Since this cast is the mould or sop which will 
be dipped presently into the pan of Vulcan’s 
gravy, “you see, sir,” says the cunning work- 
man, “if I hadn’t made the back of it quite 
even, the hot lead would lie more on one 
part than another, and the plaster then would 
crack, Next-a-ways all the damp must be 
got out, and so we put the casts into these 
ovens to be dried. They want care. I don’t 
understand what they want in thermometer 
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degrees, but I know the exact heat by prac. 
tice—this way: with my bare arm thrust 
into the oven.” 

The mould being quite dfy, the demonstra- 
tor takes a piece of metal that resembles it in 
shape and size. “This,” he says, “is a float. 
You see there’s a rim round the cast side of 
the mould. The plaster was allowed to run 
down for the purpose of a making of it. I just 
smooth that with a knife, and nick itin a place 
or two, and lay the plaster cast side down- 
wards, on the float. Now when that goes into 
the metal, metal can flow in between the nicks. 
Nextly here is the great pan without a lid, full 
of metal whereof stereotype plates are made; 
six parts lead, hardened with one part anti- 
mony. The metal’s now at melting heat, 
Here’s a crane over it, with a fixed plate 
hanging to it. Under the plate we put the 
plaster mould, with the float or swimming 
jacket under that, and down they all go for a 
warm bath. Now you see the float won’t sink 
willingly, and the plate fastened to the crane 
can’t rise: the plaster is between the two, 
and the float at the bottom. What’s the 
|results? The float pushes the plaster up, and 
|keeps it fastened tight with its flat back 
jagainst the plate abpve it. The metal forces 
in between the einloin: but the float won't 
be shoved down by the metal, and forces 
that up consequently into every cranny of the 
plaster mould. What’s the results again ? 
We take it out and cool it with a little 
water, and there you have two pages of H. W. 
stereotyped on one plate—beautiful to look 
at! Just like a married couple.” 

From this plate the two pages will be 
printed, if it be not found faulty in another 
room, to which we follow it. It is there sub- 
jected to the criticism of another censor; who 
looks through it letter by letter, picks it over 
with a graver, and rejects it if it contain any 
flaw that cannot be removed in his depart- 
ment. If accepted by him it is subjected to 
further treatment. The pair of pages, now 
existing as a solid plate, will be again united 
under the printing press with the pairs from 
which it had parted ; they will all meet again 
in their new form, and when they do meet, 
it will be as necessary that the separate ste- 
reotype plates should lie evenly side by side 
under the paper, as that the letters in each 
plate should present a level surface. Their 
edges are therefore cut by a machine. Their 
backs are first smoothed by a turning lathe. 
They are then placed on a flat table, and 
passed under a blade, so adjusted as to pro- 
duce among all plates submitted to its cutting 
scrutiny, an almost perfect uniformity of 
thickness. Out of this room the plate of 
H. W., containing as we have said two pages, 
is sent to be used in its place for the actual 
printing of a weekly number. 

Under the press, however, it is again sub- 
jected to criticism. The plates that belong 
together are slipped into nests prepared for 
their reception ; of which the outer rims print 
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off as borders to the pages. An impression 
is chen taken, upon paper, of the entire set of 
pages, and the printed sheet is carefully ex- 
amined ; faults corrected, and then the great 
steam-press begins its labour. Under its 
two revolving cylinders are grouped the 
plates which represent the two halves of 
the forthcoming number of H. W. The two 
halves correspond to the two sides of our 
weekly sheet. Upon a peak covered with 
snowy paper that commands the upper surface 
of one cylinder there is a youth. He dex- 
terously fits the paper, sheet by sheet, upon 
the lips of the devouring engine. As it heaves 
and works, the paper is drawn rapidly into a 
black abyss, It is rolled over the mass of 
metal characters, which is perpetually fertilised 
with printer’s ink by mystic rollers. One cylin- 
der passes the sheet printed upon one side, to 
another. Over that it leaps, and from under 
that it is delivered perfect, and placed quietly 
upon a table, ready to the fingers of a little 
boy, who helps it in its easy birth, The press 
works, one among many that appear to be 
engaged in voluntary labour side by side. 
Men and boys are reaping the advantage of 
their industry. Our youth upon the peak 
administers white sheets of paper to the busy 
monster labouring on our behalf. As fast as 
they are put into its mouth, like great square 
lozenges, they are all sucked away at the rate 
of nine hundred an hour. At the same rate, 
completely printed copies of H. W. are laid 
upon the table of the second boy and piled by 
him into a cube, The dimensions of the cube 
are constantly kept under by other boys who 
carry parts of it away. But our H. W. 
is not even yet ready to appear before the 
public, 


Who does not entertain a proper horror of | 


damp sheets? The sheets of H. W. are sent 
out of the great hall of steam-presses into a 
drying room. There they are hung up and 
aired, The sheets of H. W. are in the 
next place mangled. They endure a whole 
day under a powerful hydraulic press, The 
sheets of H. W. are neatly folded by the tidy 
hands of women. 

The copies of each number which has in 
this way run the gauntlet down so longa lane 
of labour, are, at last, brought by boys upon 
their heads, upon their shoulders, upon their 
backs, upon their breasts, over their arms, 
and under them, to sixteen, Wellington Street 
North, in the Strand. From that place, on a 
given day, and punctually after a given hour, 
they are issued to a race of individuals who 
carry them away in bags, in pouches, in 
pockets ; in hands, on heads, shoulders, backs ; 
in cabs, in carts, and in trucks to the ware- 
houses and shops of the metropolis to be 
sold to the public. From the warehouses 
they travel in detachments to the railway 
stations, and from railway stations many 
travel to the ships. So each number at 
last finds its owner out, who by some 
article he sees in it is perhaps prompted 





to become a sensible Voluntary Correspond- 
ent, and send up to H. W. a little bag—or a 
large sack—of grist. So the mill goes. 


GABRIEL'S MARRIAGE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

One night, during the period of the first 
French Revolution, the family of Frangois 
Sarzeau, a fisherman of Brittany, were all 
waking and watching at an unusually late hour 
in their cottage on the peninsula of Quiberon, 
Frangois had gone out in his boat that evening, 
as usual, to fish, Shortly after his departure, 
the wind had risen, the clouds had gathered ; 
and the storm, which had been threatening at 
intervals throughout the whole day, burst 
forth furiously about nine o’clock. It was 
now eleven; and the raging of the wind over 
the barren, heathy peninsula still seemed to 
increase with each fresh blast that tore its 
way out upon the open sea; the crashing of 
the waves on the beach was awful to hear ; 
the dreary blackness of the sky terrible to 
behold. The longer they listened to the storm, 
the oftener they looked out at it, the fainter 
grew the hopes which the fisherman’s family 
still strove to cherish for the safety of Frangois 
Sarzeau and of his younger son who had gone 
with him in the boat. 

There was something impressive in the 
simplicity of the scene that was now passing 
within the cottage. On one side of the great 
rugged black a crouched two little 
girls ; the younger half asleep, with her head 
in her sister’s lap, These were the daughters 
of the fisherman; and opposite to them sat 
their eldest brother, Gabriel. His right arm 
had been badly wounded ina recent encounter 
at the national game of the Soule, a sport re- 
sembling our English football ; but played on 
both sides in such savage earnest by the 
people of Brittany as to end always in blood- 
shed, often in mutilation, sometimes even in 
loss of life. On the same bench with Gabriel 
sat his betrothed wife—a girl of eighteen— 
clothed in the plain, almost monastic black 
and white costume of her native district. She 
was the daughter of a small farmer living at 
some little distance from the coast. Between 
the groups formed on either side of the fire- 
place, the vacant space was occupied by the foot 
of a truckle om 4 In this bed lay a very 
old man, the father of Frangois Sarzeau, 
His haggard face was covered with deep 
wrinkles ; his long white hair flowed over 
the coarse lump of sacking which served 
him for a pillow, and his light grey eyes 
wandered incessantly, with a strange expres- 
sion of terror and suspicion, from person to 
person, and from object to object, in all 
parts of the room. Every time when the 
wind and sea whistled and roared at their 
loudest, he muttered to himself and tossed 
his hands fretfully on his wretched coverlid, 
On these occasions, his eyes always fixed 
themselves intently on a little delf image of 
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the Virgin placed in a niche over the fire- 
place. Whenever they saw him look in this 
direction Gabriel and the young girl shuddered 
and crossed themselves ; and even the child 
who still kept awake imitated their example. 
There was one bond of feeling at teast between 
the old man and his grandchildren, which 
connected his age and their youth unnaturally 
and closely together. This feeling was reve- 
rence for the superstitions which had been 
handed down to them by their ancestors 
from centuries and centuries back, as far 
even as the age of the Druids. The spirit- 
warnings of disaster and death which the 
old man heard in the wailing of the wind, 
in the crashing of the waves, in the dreary 
monotonous rattling of the casement, the 
oung man and his affianced wife and the 
ittle child who cowered by the fire-side, 
heard too. All differences in sex, in tempera- 
ment, in years, Superstition was strong enough 
to strike down to its own dread level, in the 
fisherman’s cottage, on that stormy night. 
Besides the benches by the fire-side and the 
bed, the only piece of furniture in the room 
‘was a coarse wooden table, with a loaf of 
black bread, a knife, and a pitcher of cider 
placed on it. Old nets, coils of rope, tattered 
sails, hung about the walls and over the 
wooden partition which separated the room 
into two compartments. Wisps of straw 
and ears of barley drooped down through the 
rotten rafters and gaping boards that made 
the floor of the granary above. 
These different objects and the persons in the 


bers of the fisherman’s family, were strangely 
and wildly lit up by the blaze of the fire and 
by the still brighter glare of a resin torch stuck 


into a block of wood in the chimney corner. | 


The red and yellow light played full on the 
weird face of the old man as he lay opposite 
to it, and glanced fitfully on the figures of 
Rose, Gabriel, and the two children; the 
great gloomy shadows rose and fell, and grew 
and lessened in bulk about the walls like 
visions of darkness, animated by a super- 
natural spectre-life, while the dense obscurity 
outside spreading before the curtainless 
window seemed as a wall of solid darkness 
that had closed in for ever around the fisher- 
man’s house. The night-scene within the 


look upon as the night seene without. 

For a long time the different persons in the 
room sat together without speaking, even 
without looking at each other. At jast, the 
girl turned and whispered something imto 
Gabriel's ear. 

“ Rose, what were you saying to Gabriel ?” 
asked the child opposite, seizing the first 
opportunity of breaking the desolate silence 
—doubly desolate at her age—which was 
preserved by all around her. 

“T was telling him,” answered Rose simply, 
“that it was time to change the bandages on 
his arm ; and I also said to him, what [ have 


| binding the fresh bandages on his wounded 
cottage,who composed the only surviving mem- | 


\attempt taking you back to the farm-house 
cottage was almost as wild and as dreary to| 
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often said before, that he must never play 
at that terrible game of the Soule again.” 

The old man had been looking intently at 
Rose and his grandchild as they spoke. His 
harsh, hollow voice mingled with the last 
soft tones of the young girl, repeating over 
and over again the same terrible words ; 
“Drowned! drowned! Son and grandson, 
both drowned ! both drowned !” 

“ Hush! Grandfather,” said Gabriel, “we 
must not lose all hope for them yet. God 
and the Blessed Virgin protect them!” He 
looked at the little delf image, and crossed 
himself ; the others imitated him, except the 
old man. He still tossed his hands over the 
coverlid, and still repeated “ Drowned! 
drowned ! ” 

“Oh that accursed Soule /” groaned the 
young man. “But for this wound I should 
have been with my father. The poor boy’s 
life might at least have been saved ; for we 
should then have left him here.” 

“Silence !” exclaimed the harsh voice from 
the bed. “ The wail of dying men rises louder 
than the loud sea; the devil’s psalm-singing 
roars higher than the roaring wind! Be 
silent, and listen! Frangois drowned ! Pierre 
drowned ! Hark! Hark!” 

A terrific blast of wind burst over the 
house, as he spoke, shaking it to its centre, 
overpowering all other sounds, even to the 
deafening crash of the waves. The slumber- 
ing child awoke, and uttered a scream of fear. 
Rose, who had been kneeling before her lover 


arm, paused in her occupation, trembling 
from head to foot. Gabriel looked towards | 
the window: his experience told him what 
must be the hurricane fury of that blast of 
wind out at sea, and he sighed bitterly as he 
murmured to himself “ God help them both— 
man’s help will be as nothing to them now !” 
“Gabriel!” cried the voice from the bed 
in altered tones—very faint and trembling. 
He did not hear, or did not attend to the 
old man. He was trying to soothe and en- 
courage the trembling girl at his feet. “Don’t 
be frightened, love,” he said, kissing her very 
gently and tenderly on the forehead. “You 
are as safe here as anywhere. Was I not 
right in saying that it would be madness to 


this evening? You can sleep in that room, 
Rose, when you are tired—you can sleep 
with the two girls.” 

“Gabriel! brother Gabriel!” cried one of 
the children. “QO! look at grandfather!” 

Gabriel ran to the bedside. The old man 
had raised himself into a sitting position ; his 
eyes were dilated, his whole face was rigid 
with terror, his hands were stretched out 
convulsively towards his grandson. “The 
White Women!” he screamed. - “The White 
Women ; the grave-diggers of the drowned 
are out on the sea!” The children, with 
cries of terror, flung themselves into Rose’s 
arms; even Gabriel uttered an exclamation 
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of horror, and started back from the bedside. 
Still the old man reiterated, “The White 
Women! The White Women! Open the 
door, Gabriel! look out westward, where the 
ebb tide has left the sand dry. ‘You'll see 
them bright as lightning in the darkness, 
mighty as the angels in stature, sweeping like 
the wind over the sea, in their long white 
ments, with their white hair trailing far 
hind them! Open the door, Gabriel ! 
You'll see them stop and hover over the 
lace where your father and your brother 
Lave been drowned ; you'll see them come on 
till they reach the sand ; you'll see them 
| dig in it with their naked feet, and beckon 
| awfully to the raging sea to give up its dead. 
Open the door, Gabriel—or though it should 
| be the death of me, I will get up and open it 
| myself!” 
|  Gabriel’s face whitened even to his lips, 
but he made a sign that he would obey. It 
required the exertion of his whole strength to 
keep the door open against the wind, while 
he looked out. 

“Do you see them, grandson Gabriel ? 
Speak the truth, and tell me if you see them,” 
cried the old man. 

“T see nothing but darkness—pitch dark- 
ness,” answered Gabriel, letting the door 


close again. 

“Ah! woe! woe!” groaned his grand- 
father, sinking back exhausted on the pillow. 
“Darkness to you; but bright as lightning 


to the eyes that are allowed to see them. 
Drowned ! drowned! Pray for their souls, 
Gabriel—J see the White Women even where 
Tlie, and dare not pray for them. Son and 
grandson drowned ! both drowned !” 

The young man went back to Rose and the 
children, “ Grandfather is very ill to-night,” 
he whispered, “You had better all go into the 
bedroom, and leave me alone to watch by 
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him.” 

They rose as he spoke, crossed themselves 
before the image of the Virgin, kissed him 
one by one, and without uttering a word, 
softly entered the little room on the other side 
of the partition. Gabriel looked at his grand- 
father, and saw that he lay quiet now, with 
his eyes closed as if he were already dropping 
asleep. The young man then heaped some 
fresh logs on the fire, and sat down by it to 
watch till morning. Very dreary was the 
moaning of the night-storm ; but it was not 
more dreary than the thoughts which now 
oceupied him in his solitude—thoughts dark- 
ened and distorted by the terrible supersti- 
tions of his country and his race. Ever since 
the period of his mother’s death he had been 
oppressed by the conviction that some curse 
hung over the family. At first they had been 
prosperous, they had got money, a little 
legacy had been left them. But this good 
fortune had availed only for a time ; disaster 
on disaster strangely and suddenly succeeded. 
Losses, misfortunes, poverty, want itself 
had overwhelmed them ; his father’s temper ' 
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had become so soured, that the oldest friends 
Sarzeau declared he was 
changed beyond recognition. And now, 
all this past misforbune—the steady, wither- 
ing, household blight of many years—had 
ended in the last worst misery of all— 
in death. The fate of his father and his 
brother admitted no longer of a doubt—he 
knew it, as he listened to the storm, as he 
reflected on his grandfather’s words, as he 
called to mind his own experience of the 
perils of the sea. And this double bereave- 
ment had fallen on him just as the time was 
approaching for his marriage with Rose ; just 
when misfortune was most ominous of evil, 
just when it was hardest to bear! Fore- 
bodings which he dared not realise began now 
to mingle with the bitterness of his grief, 
whenever his thoughts wandered from the 
present to the future; and as he sat by the 
lonely fireside, murmuring from time to time 
the Church prayer for the repose of the dead, 
he almost involuntarily mingled with it 
another prayer, expressed only in his own 
simple words, for the safety of the living— 
for the young girl whose love was his sole 
earthly treasure ; for the motherless children 
who must now look for protection to him 
alone. 

He had sat by the hearth a long, long 
time, absorbed im his thoughts, not once 
looking round towards the bed, when he was 
startled by hearing the sound of his 
father’s voice once more. “Gabriel,” whis- 
pered the old man, trembling and shrinking 
as he spoke. “Gabriel, do you hear a drip- 
ping of water—now slow, now quick again— 
on the floor at the foot of my bed ?” 

“T hear nothing, grandfather, but the 
crackling of the fire, and the roaring of the 
storm outside.” 

“Drip, drip, drip! Faster and faster ; 

lainer and plainer. Takethe torch, Gabriel ; 
look down on the floor—look with all your 
eyes. Is the place wet there? Is it God’s 
rain that is dropping through the roof?” 

Gabriel took the torch with trembling 
fingers, and knelt down on ‘the floor to examine 
it closely. He started back from the place, as 
he saw that it was quite dry—the torch 
dropped upon the hearth—he fell on his knees 
before the statue of the Virgin and hid his 
face. 

“Ts the floor wet? Answer me, I command 
you !—Is the floor wet ?”—asked the old man 
quickly and breathlessly. Gabriel rose, went 
back to the bedside, and whispered to him 
that no drop of rain had fallen inside the 
eottage. As he spoke the words, he saw a 
change pass over his grandfather’s face—the 
sharp features seemed to wither wp on a 
sudden ; the eager expression to grow vacant 
and death-like in an mstant. The voice too 
altered ; it was harsh and querulous no more ; 
its tones became strangely soft, slow, and 
solemn, when the old man spoke again. 

“T hear it still,” he said, “drip! drip! 
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faster and plainer than ever. That ghostly 
dropping of water is the last and the surest 
of the fatal signs which have told of your 
father’s and your brother’s deaths to-night, 
and I know from the place where I hear it— 
the foot of the bed I lie on—that it is a 
warning to me of my own approaching end. 
I am called where my son and my grandson 
have gone before me: my:weary time in this 
world is over at last. Don’t let Rose and the 
children come in here, if they should awake 
—they are too young to look at death.” 

Gabriel’s blood curdled, when he heard 
these words—when he touched his grand- 
father’s hand, and felt the chill that it struck 
to his own—when he listened to the raging 
wind, and knew that all help was miles and 
miles away from the cottage. Still, in spite 
of the storm, the darkness, and the distance, 
he thought not for a moment of neglecting 
the duty that had been taught him from his 
childhood—the duty of summoning the Priest 
to the bedside of the dying. “I must call 
Rose,” he said, “to watch by you while I 
am away.” 

“Stop!” cried the old man, “stop, Gabriel, 
I implore, I command you not to leave me !” 

“The priest, grandfather—your confes- 
sion—” 

“Tt must be made to you. In this darkness 
and this hurricane no’ man can keep the path 
across the heath. Gabriel! I am dying—I 


should be dead before you got back. Gabriel! | 


for the love of the Blessed Virgin, stop here 
with me till I die—my time is short—I have 
a terrible secret that I must tell to somebody 
before I draw my last breath! Your ear to 
my mouth !—quick ! quick!” 

As he spoke the last words, a slight noise 
was audible on the other side of the partition, 
the door half opened ; and Rose appeared at 
it, looking affrightedly into the room. The 
vigilant eyes of the old man—suspicious even 
in death—caught sight of her directly. “Go 
back !” he exclaimed faintly, before she could 
utter a word, “go back—push her back, 
Gabriel, and nail down the latch in the door, 
if she won’t shut it of herself!” 

“Dear Rose! go in again,” implored 
Gabriel, “Go in and keep the children from 
disturbing us. You will only make him worse 
—you can be of no use here !” 

She obeyed without speaking, and shut the 
door again. While the old man clutched him 
by the arm, and repeated, “Quick! quick !— 
your ear close to my mouth,” Gabriel heard 
her say to the children (who were both awake), 
“Let us pray for grandfather.” And as he 
knelt down by the bedside, there stole on his 
ear the sweet, childish tones of his little 
sisters and the soft, subdued voice of the 
young girl who was teaching them the prayer, 
mingling divinely with the solemn wailing of | 
wind and sea; rising in a still and awful | 
purity over the hoarse, gasping whispers of 
the dying man. 

“TI took an oath not to tell it, Gabriel—| 
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lean down closer! I’m weak, and they mustn’t 
hear a word in that room—I took an oath 
not to tell it; but death is a warrant to all 
men for breaking such an oath as_ that, 
Listen ; don’t lose a word I’m saying! Don’t 
look away into the room; the stain of blood- 
guilt has defiled it for ever !—Hush! Hush! 
Hush! Let me speak. Now your father’s | 
dead, I can’t carry the horrid secret with me 
into the grave. Just remember, Gabriel— 
try if you can’t remember the time before I 
was bed-ridden—ten years ago and more—it 
was about six weeks, you know, before your 
mother’s death; you can remember it by 
that. You and all the children were in that 
room with your mother; you were all asleep, 
I think ; it was night, not very late—only 
nine o’clock. Your father and I were 
standing at the door, looking out at the 
heath in the moonlight. He was so poor at 
that time, he bad been obliged to sell his 
own boat, and none of the neighbours would 
take him out fishing with them—your father 
wasn’t liked by any of the neighbours, Well; 
we saw a stranger coming towards us ; a very 
young man, with a knapsack on his back. He 
looked like a gentleman, though he was but 
poorly dressed. He came up, and told us he 
was dead tired, and didn’t think he could 
reach the town that night, and asked if we 
would give him shelter till morning. And 
your father said yes, if he would make no 
noise, because the wife was ill and the children 
were asleep. So he said all he wanted was to go 
to sleep himself before the fire. We had no- 
thing to give him, but black bread. He had 
better food with him than that, and undid his 
knapsack to get at it—and—and—Gabriel! 
I’m sinking—drink! something to drink— 
I'm mege with thirst !” 

Silent and deadly pale, Gabriel poured some 
of the cider from the pitcher on the table into 
a drinking cup, and gave it to the old man, 
Slight as the stimulant was, its effect on him 
was almost instantaneous. His dull eyes 
brightened a little, and he went on in the 
same whispering tones as before. 

“He pulled the food out of his knapsack 
rather in a hurry, so that some of the other 
small things in it fell on the floor, Among 
these was a pocket-book, which your father 
picked up and gave him back; and he put it 
in his coat pocket—there was a tear in one 
of the sides of the book, and through the 
hole some bank-notes bulged out. I saw 
them, and so did your father (don’t move 
away, Gabriel ; keep close, there’s nothing in 
me to shrink from). Well, he shared his 
food, like an honest fellow, with us ; and then 
put his hand in his pocket, and gave me four 
or five livres, and then lay down before the 
fire to go to sleep. As he shut his eyes, 
your father looked at me in a way I didn’t | 
like. He’d been behaving very bitterly | 
and desperately towards us for some time 
past ; being soured about poverty, and your | 
mother’s illness, and the constant crying out 
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of you children for more to eat. So when 
he told me to go and buy some wood, some 
bread, and some wine with the money I had 
got, I didn’t like, somehow, to leave him 
alone with the stranger; and so made ex- 
cuses, saying (which was true) that it was 
too late to buy things in the village that 
But he told me in a rage to go and 
do as he bid me, and knock the people up 
if the shop was shut. SoI went out, being 
dreadfully afraid of your father—as indeed 
we all were at that time—but I couldn’t make 
up my mind to go far from the house; I was 
afraid of something happening, though I 
didn’t dare to think what. Idon’t know how 


it was; but I stole back in about ten minutes 
| on tip-toe, to the cottage ; and looked in at 

the window; and saw—O! God forgive 
OQ, God forgive me !—I saw—I—more 
I can’t speak again— 


more to drink !” 
The voices in the next room had ceased ; 
but in the minute of silence which now ensued 
> 


| Gabriel heard his sisters kissing Rose, and 


| children 


wishing her good night. They were all three 
trying to go to sleep again. 

“Gabriel, pray yourself, and teach your 
after you to pray, that your 


| father may find forgiveness where he is now 


| gone. 


I saw him, as plainly as I now see you, 


| kneeling with his knife in one hand over the 


sleeping man. He was taking the little book 
with the notes in it out of the stranger’s 
pocket. He got the book into his possession, 
and held it quite still in his hand for an in- 
stant, thinking. I believe—oh, no! no!— 


| I’m sure, he was repenting ; I’m sure he was 


going to put the book back ; but just at that 


| moment the stranger moved, and raised one 


of his arms, as if he was waking up. Then, 


| the temptation of the devil grew too strong 











for your father—I saw him lift the hand with 
the knife in it—but saw nothing more. I 


| couldn’t look in at the window—I couldn’t 


move away—I couldn’t cry out ; I stood with 
my back turned towards the house, shivering 
all over, though it was a warm summer-time, 
and hearing no cries, no noises at all, from 
the room behind me. I was too frightened 
to know how long it was before the opening 
of the cottage door made me turn round ; 
but when I did, I saw your father standing 
before me in the yellow moonlight, carrying 
in his arms the bleeding body of the poor 


| lad who had shared his food with us, and 


slept on our hearth. Hush! hush! Don’t 
groan and sobin that way! Stifle it with 
the bed-clothes. Hush! you’ll wake them in 
the next room !” 

“ Gabriel—Gabriel !” exclaimed a voice 
from behind the partition, “What has hap- 


| pened? Gabriel! let me come out and be 


with you?” 
“No! no!” cried the old man, collecting 
the last remains of his strength in the attempt 


| to speak above the wind, which was just then 


howling at the loudest. “Stay where you 
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are—don’t speak—don’t come out, 1 command 
you! Gabriel,” (his voice dropped to a faint 
whisper) “‘ raise me up in bed—you must hear 
the whole of it, now—raise me ; I’m choking 
so that I can hardly speak. Keep close and 
listen—I can’t say much more. Where was 
I ?—Ah, your father! He threatened to kill 
me if I didn’t swear to keep it secret ; and in 
terror of my life I swore, He made me help 
him to carry the body—we took it all across 
the heath—oh ! horrible, horrible, under the 
bright moon—(lift me higher, Gabriel). You 
know the great stones yonder, set up by the 
heathens ; you know the hollow place under 
the stones they call ‘The Merchant’s Table’— 
we had plenty of room to lay him in that, 
and hide him so; and then we ran back to. 
the cottage. I never dared go near the place 
afterwards ; no, nor your father either! 
(Higher, Gabriel! I’m choking again). We 
burnt the pocket-book and the knapsack— 
never knew his name—we kept the money to- 
spend, (You're not lifting me! you’re not 
listening. close enough!) Your father said 
it was a legacy, when you and your mother 
asked about the money. (You hurt me, 
you shake me to pieces, Gabriel, when you 
sob like that). It me a curse on us, the 
money ; the curse has drowned your father 
and your brother ; the curse is killing me ; 
but I’ve confessed—tell the priest I confessed 
before I died. Stop her; stop Rose! I hear 
her getting up. Take his bones away from 
The Merchant’s Table, and bury them for the 
love of God !—and tell the priest—(lift me 
higher; lift me till I’m on my knees)—if 
your father was alive, he’d murder me—but 
tellthe priest—because of my guilty soul— 
to pray—and remember The Merchant's 
Table—to bury, and to pray—to pray always 
for i 

As long as Rose heard faintly the whisper- 
ing of the old man—though no word that he 
said reached her ear—she shrank from 
opening the door in the partition. But, when 
the whispering sounds—which terrified her 
she knew not how or why—first faltered, then 
ceased altogether ; when she heard the sobs 
that followed them ; and when her heart told 
her who was weeping in the next room—then, 
she began to be influenced by a new feeling 
which was stronger than the strongest fear, 
and she opened the door without hesitating— 
almost without trembling. 

The coverlid was drawn up over the old 
man ; Gabriel was kneeling = the bedside, 
with his face hidden. When she spoke to 
him, he neither answered nor looked at 
her. After a while, the sobs that shook him 
ceased; but still he never moved—except 
once when she touched him, and then he 
shuddered—shuddered under Aer hand! She 
called in his little sisters, and they spoke to 
him, and still he uttered no word in reply. 
They wept. One by one, often and often, 
they entreated him with loving words ; but 
the stupor of grief which held him speechless 
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and motionless was beyond the power of | « Anything the matter here?” he asked, as 


human tears, stronger even than the strength 
of human love. 

It was near daybreak, and the storm was 
lulling—but still no change occurred at the 
bedside. Once or twice, as Rose knelt near 
Gabriel, still vainly endeavouring to arouse 
him to a sense of her presence, she thought 
she heard the old man breathing feebly, and 
stretched out her hand towards the coverlid ; 
but she could not summon courage to touch 
him or to look at him. This was the first 
time she had ever been present at a deathbed ; 
the stillness in the room, the stupor of despair 
that had seized on Gabriel, so horrified her, 
that she was almost as helpless as the two 
children by her side. It was not till the 
dawn looked in at the cottage window—so 
coldly, so drearily, and yet so reassuringly— 
that she began to recover her self-possession 
at all. Then she knew that her best resource 
would be to summon assistance immediately 
from the nearest house. While she was 
trying to persuade the two children to remain 
alone in the cottage with Gabriel, during her 
temporary absence, she was startled by 
the sound of footsteps outside the door. 
It opened; and a man appeared on the 
threshold, standing still there for a mo- 
ment in the dim uncertain light. She looked 
closer—looked intently at him. 
Frangois Sarzeau himself! 

He was dripping with wet; but his face 
—always pale and inflexible—seemed to be 
but little altered in expression by the perils 
through which he must have passed during 
the night. Young Pierre lay almost insensible 
in hisarms. In the astonishment and fright 
of the first moment, Rese screamed as she 
recognised him. 

“ There ! there! there!” he said, peevishly, 
advaneing straight to the hearth with his 
burden, “ don’t make a noise. You never 
expected to see us alive again, I dare say. 
We gave ourselves up as lost, and only 
escaped after all by a miracle.” He laid 
the boy down where he could get the 
full warmth of the fire; and then, turning 
round, took a wicker-covered bottle from his 
= and said, “ If it hadn’t been for the 

randy ! ” He stopped suddenly—started 
—put down the bottle on the bench near 
him—and advanced quickly to the bedside. 

Rose looked after him as he went ; and saw 
Gabriel, who had risen when the door was 
opened, moving back from the bed as Frangois 
approached. The young man’s face seemed 
to have been suddenly struck to stone—its 
blank ghastly whiteness was awful to look at. 
He moved slowly backward and backward 
till he came to the cottage wall—then stood 
quite still, staring on his father with wild 
vacant eyes, moving his hands to and fro 
before him, muttering ; but never pronouncing 
one andible word. 

Frangois did not appear to notice his son ; 
he had the coverlid of the bed in his hand. 


It was 





he drew it down. 

Still Gabriel could not speak. Rose saw it, 
and answered for him. “ Gabriel is afraid 
that his poor grandfather is dead,” she whis- 
pered nervously. 

“Dead!” There was no sorrow in the 
tone, as he echoed the word. “ Was he very 
bad in the night before his death happened ? 
Did he wander in his mind? He has been 
rather light-headed lately.” 

“ He was very restless, and spoke of the 
ghostly warnings that we all know of : he said 
he saw and heard many things which told 
him from the other world that you and Pierre 

Gabriel !” she screamed, suddenly inter- 
rupting herself. “ Look at him! Look at 
his face! Your grandfather isnot dead !” 

At that moment, Frangois was raising 
his father’s head to look closely at him. A 
faint spasm had indeed passed over the 
deathly face; the lips quivered, the jaw 
dropped. Frangois shuddered as he looked, 
and yoved away hastily from the bed. At 
the same instant Gabriel started from the 
wall ; his expression altered, his pale cheeks 
flushed suddenly, as he snatched up the 
wicker-cased bottle, and poured all the little 
brandy that was left in it down his grand- 
father’s throat. The effect was nearly in- 
stantaneous ; the sinking vital forces rallied 
desperately. The old man’s eyes opened 
again, wandered round the room, then fixed 
themselves intently on Frangois, as he stood 
near the fire. Trying and terrible as his 
position was at that moment, Gabriel still 
retained self-possession enough to whisper a 
few words in Rose’s ear. “Go back again 
into the bedroom, and take the children with 
you,” he said. “We may have something to 
speak about which you had better not hear,” 

“Son Gabriel, your grandfather is trem- 
bling all over,” said Frangois. “If he is 
dying at all, he is dying of cold: help me to 
lift him, bed and all, to the hearth.” 

“No, no! don’t let him touch me! ” gasped 
the old man. “ Don’t let him look at me in 
that way! Don’t let him come near me, 
Gabriel! Is it his ghost? or is it himself ? 

As Gabriel answered, he heard a knocking 
at the door. His father opened it; and dis- 
closed to view some people from the neigh- 
bouring fishing village, who had come—more 
out of curiosity than sympathy—to inquire 
whether Frangois and the boy, Pierre, had 
survived the night. Without asking any one 
to enter, the fisherman: surlily and shortly 
answered the various questions addressed to 
him, standing in his own doorway. While 
he was thus engaged, Gabriel heard his grand- 
father muttering vacantly to himself—* Last 
night —how about last night, grandson? 
What was I talking about last night? Did I 
say your father was drowned? Very foolish 
to say he was drowned, and then see him 
come back alive again! But it wasn’t that— 
I’m so weak in my head, I can’t remember ! 
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What was it, Gabriel? Something too hor- 
rible to speak of ? Is that what you're 
whispering and trembling about? I said 
nothing horrible. A crime? Bloodshed ? 
I know nothing of any crime or blood- 
shed here—I must have been frightened 
out of my wits to talk in that way! The 
Merchant’s Table? Only a big heap of old 
stones! What with the storm, and thinking 
I was going to die, and being afraid about 
your father, I must have been light-headed. 
Don’t give another thought to that nonsense, 
Gabriel! I’m better now. We shall all live 
to laugh at poor grandfather for talking non- 
sense about crime and bloodshed in his sleep. 
Ah! poor old man—last night—light- headed 
—fancies and nonsense of an old man—why 
don’t you laugh at it? I’m laughing—so 
light-headed—so light— !” 

He stopped suddenly. A low cry, partly 
of terror and partly of pain, escaped him ; the 
look of pining anxiety and imbecile cunning 
which had distorted his face while he had 
been speaking, faded from it forever. He 
shivered a little—breathed heavily once or 
twice —then became quite still. Had he died 
with a falsehood on his lips ? 

Gabriel looked round, and saw that the 
cottage-door was closed, and that his father 
was standing against it. How long he had 
occupied that position, how many of the old 
man’s last words he had heard, it was impos- 
sible to conjecture, but there was a lowering 
suspicion in his harsh face as he now looked 
away from the corpse to his son, which made 
Gabriel shudder ; and the first question that 
he asked, on once more approaching the bed- 
side, was expressed in tones which, quiet as 
they were, had a fearful meaning in them. 
“What did your grandfather talk about, last 
night ?” he asked. 

Gabriel did not answer. All that he had 
heard, all that he had seen, all the misery and 
horror that might yet be to come, had stunned 
his mind. The unspeakable dangers of his 
present position were too tremendous to be 
realised. He could only feel them vaguely as 
yet in the weary torpor that oppressed his 
heart : while in every other direction the use 
of his faculties, physical and mental, seemed 
to have suddenly and totally abandoned 
him. 

“Is your tongue wounded, son Gabriel, as 
well as your arm?” his father went on, with 
a bitter laugh. “I come back to you, saved by 
a miracle ; and you never speak to me. Would 
you rather I had died than the old man 
there? He can’t hear you now — why 
shouldn’t you tel! me what nonsense he was 
talking last night ?—You won’t? I say, you 
shall!” (He crossed the room and put his 
back to the door.) “ Before either of us leave 
this plaee, you shall confess it! You know 
that my duty to the Chureh bids me go at 
onee, and tell the priest of your grandfather’s 
death. If I leave that duty unfulfilled, re- 
member it is through your fault! You keep 


just now so much like a fool! 


me here—for here I stop till I am obeyed. 
Do you hear that, idiot! Speak! Sneak 
instantly, or you shall repent it to the «ay of 
your death! I ask again—what did your 
grandfather say to you when he was wander- 
ing in his mind, last night ?” 

“He spoke of a crime, committed by 
another, and guiltily kept seeret by him,” 
answered Gabriel slowly and sternly. “ And 
this morning he denied his own words with 
his last living breath. But last night, if he 
spoke the truth—” 

“The truth!” echoed Francois. “What 
truth?” He stopped, his eyes fell, then 
turned towards the corpse. For afew minutes 
he stood steadily contemplating it ; breathing 
quickly, and drawing his hand several times 
across his forehead. Then he faced his son 
once more. In that short interval he had 
become in outward appearance a changed 
man: expression, voice, and manner, all were 
altered. “Heaven forgive me!” he said, 
“but I could almost langh at myself, at this 
solemn moment, for having spoken and aeted 
Denied his 
words, did he? Poor old man! they say sense 
often comes back to light-headed people just 
before death ; and he is a proof of it. The 
fact is, Gabriel, my own wits must have been 
a little shaken—and no wonder :—by what I 
went through last night and what I have 
come home to this morning. As if you, or 
anybody, could ever really give serious credit 
to the wandering speeches of a dying old 
man! (Where is Rose? Why did you send 
her away?) I don’t wonder at your still 
looking a little Startled, and feeling low in 
your mind, and all that—for you’ve had a 
trying night of it; trying in every way. He 
must have been a good deal shaken in his 
wits, last night, between fears about himself, 
and fears about me. (To think of my being 
angry with you, Gabriel, for being a little 
alarmed—very naturally—by an old man’s 
queer fancies!) Come out, Rose—come out 
of the bedroom whenever you are tired of it : 
you must learn sooner or later to look at 
death calmly. Shake hands, Gabriel ; and 
let us make it up, and say no more about 
what has passed. You won’t? Still angry 
with me for what I said to you just now i— 
Ah! you'll think better about it, by the time 
Lreturn. Come out, Rose, we’ve no secrets 
here.” 

“Where are you going to?” asked Gabriel, 
as he saw his father hastily open the door. 

“To tell the priest that one of his congre- 
gation is dead, and to have the death 
registered,” answered Frangois. “These are 
my duties, and must be performed before I 
take any rest.” 

He went out hurriedly, as he said these 
words, Gabriel almost trembled at himself, 
when he found that he breathed more freely, 
that he felt less horribly oppressed both in 
mind and body, the moment his father’s back 
was turned. Fearful as thought was now, it 
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was still a change for the better even to be 
capable of thinking at all. Was the behaviour 
of his father compatible with innocence ? 
Could the old man’s confused denial of his 
own words in the morning and in the presence 
of his son, be set for one instant against the 
circumstantial confession that he had made 
during the night, alone with his grandson ? 
These were the terriblequestions which Gabriel 
now asked himself; and which he shrank in- 
voluntarily from answering. And yet, that 
doubt, the solution of which would one way 
or the other irrevocably affect the whole 
| future of his life, must sooner or later be solved 
| atany hazard! There was but one way of 
setting it at rest—to go instantly, while his 
father was absent, and examine the hollow 
place under “ The Merchant's Table.” If his 
grandfather’s confession had really been made 
while he was in possession of his senses, this 
place (which Gabriel knew to be covered in 

from wind and weather) had never been 
| visited since the commission of the crime by 
the perpetrator, or by his unwilling accom- 
plice ; though time had destroyed all besides, 
the hair and the bones of the victim would 
still be left to bear witness to the truth—if 
truth had indeed been spoken, As this con- 
viction grew on him, the young man’s cheek 
paled ; and he stopped irresolute, half way 
between the hearth and the door. Then he 
looked down doubtfully at the corpse on the 
bed ; and then there came upon him, suddenly, 
a revulsion of feeling. A wild feverish 
impatience to know the worst without another 
instant of delay possessed him. Only telling 
Rose that he should be back soon, and that 
she must wateh by the dead in his absence, he 
left the cOttage at once, without waiting to 
hear her reply, even without looking back as 
he closed the door behind him. 

There were two tracks to The Merchant’s 
Table. One, the longer of the two, by the 
coast cliffs ; the other across the heath. But 
this latter path was also, for some little 
distance, the path which led to the village 
and the church. He was afraid of attracting 
his father’s attention here, so he took the 
direction of the coast. At one spot, the track 
trended inland, winding round some of the 
many Druid monuments scattered over the 
country. This place was on high ground, 
and commanded a view, at no great distance, 
of the path leading to the village, just where 
it branched off from the heathy ridge which 
ran in the direction of The Merchant’s Table. 
Here Gabriel descried the figure of a man 
standing with his back towards the coast. 
This figure was too far off to be identified 
with absolute certainty; but it looked 
like, and might well be, Frangois Sarzeau. 
Whoever he was, the man was evidently un- 
certain which way he should proceed. When he 
moved forward it was first to advance several 

aces towards The Merchant’s Table—then 
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thus ; the second time pausing long before 


he appeared finally to take the way that led 
to the village. Leaving the post of observa- 
tion among the stones, at which he had 
instinctively halted for some minutes past, 
Gabriel now proceeded in his own path, 
Could this man really be his father? And if 
it were so, why did Frangois Sarzeau only 
determine to go to the village where his busi- 
ness lay, after having twice vainly attempted 
to persevere in taking the exactly opposite 
direction of The Merchant’s Table? Did he 
reaily desire to go there? Had he heard the 
name mentioned, when the old man referred 
to it in his dying words? And had he failed 
to summon courage enough to make all safe 
by removing——? This last question was 
too horrible to be pursued: Gabriel stifled it 
affrightedly in his own heart, as he went on. 

He- reached the great Druid monument, 
without meeting a living soul on his way 
The sun was rising, and the mighty storm- 
clouds of the night were parting asunder 
wildly over the whole eastward horizon, The 
waves still leapt and foamed gloriously ; but 
the gale had sunk to a keen, fresh breeze. As 
Gabriel looked up, and saw how brightly the 
promise of a lovely day was written in the 
heavens, he trembled as he thought of the 
search which he was now about to make. 
The sight of the fair fresh sunrise jarred 
horribly with the suspicions of committed 
murder that were rankling foully in his heart. 
But he knew that his errand must be per- 
formed, and he nerved himself to go through 
with it ; for he dared not return to the cot- 
tage until the mystery had been cleared up 
at once and for ever. 

The Merchant’s Table was formed by two 
huge stones resting horizontally on three 
others. In the troubled times of more than 
half a century ago, regular tourists were un- 
known among the Druid monuments of 
Brittany ; and the entrance to the hollow place 
under the stones—since often visited by 
strangers—was at this time nearly choked up 
by brambles and weeds. Gabriel’s first look 
at this tangled nook of briars, convinced him 
that the place had not been entered—perhaps 
for years—by any living being. Without 
allowing himself to hesitate (for he felt that 
the slightest delay might be fatal to his reso- 
lution) he passed as gently as possible through 
the brambles, and knelt down at the low, 
dusky, irregular entrance of the hollow place 
under the stones. 

His heart throbbed violently, his breath 
almost failed him ; but he forced himself to 
crawl a few feet into the cavity, and then 
groped with his hand on the ground about 
him. He touched something! Something 
which it made his flesh creep to handle; 
something which he would fain Seams dropped, 
but which he grasped tight in spite of him- 
self. He drew back into the outer air and 


e went back again towards the distant) sunshine. Was it a human bone? No! he 
cottages and the church. Twice he hesitated! had been the dupe of his own morbid terror 
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—he had only taken up a fragment of dried 
| wood ! 

Feeling shame at such self-deception as 
this, he was about to throw the wood from 
him before he re-entered the place, when 
another idea occurred to him. Though it was 
dimly lighted through one or two chinks in 
the stones, the far part of the interior of the 
| cavity was still too dusky to admit of perfect 
examination by the eye, even on a bright sun- 
shiny morning. Observing this, he took out 
| the tinder box and matches, which—like the 
other inhabitants of the district—he always 
carried about with him for the purpose of 
lighting his pipe, determining to use the 
piece of wood as a torch which might illumi- 
nate the darkest corner of the place when he 
next entered it. Fortunately, the wood had 
remained so long and had been preserved so 
| dry in its sheltered position, that it caught 

fire almost as easily as a piece of paper. The 
| moment it was fairly aflame Gabriel went into 
the cavity—penetrating at once, this time, to 
its farthest extremity. 

He remained among the stones Jong enough 
for the wood to burn down nearly to his hand. 
When he came out, and flung the burning 
| fragment from him, his face was flushed 
| deeply, his eyes sparkled. He leapt carelessly 
on to the heath, over the bushes through 
| which he had threaded his way so warily but 
| a few minutes before, exclaiming, “I may 
|| marry Rose with a clear conscience now—ay, 
Iam the son of as honest a man as there is 
in Brittany!” He had closely examined the 
cavity in every corner, and not the slightest 
| sign that any dead body had ever been laid 

there was visible in the hollow place under 
The Merchant’s Table. 


DIRGE. 


A FALLEN angel here doth rest: 
Deal gently with her, Memory! lest 
In after years thou com'st to know 
God was more merciful than thou ! 


She cannot feel the timid peeping 
Of loving flowers—the small moss creeping 
Over her grave—the quiet weeping 
Of saltless dews ; 
She hears not—she that lies there sleeping, 
Whoe’'er accuse ! 


She hears not how the wild winds crave 
An entrance to her sheltered grave ; 

Nor heeds how they bewail and moan, 
That one door closed to them alone ; 


She nothing recks the cold rains’ beating, 

The swathéd turf-sod’s icy sheeting, 

Nor hears, nor answers she the greeting 
Of such cold friends ! 

Nor more, of summer suns unweeting, 
To them attends. 


Alas! no season now has power 
To charm her for one little hour! 

Each change and chance that men oppress 
Pass o'er her now impressionless. 
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She cannot note the gradual merging 
Of Night in Day; the Days’ quick urging 
To longer Weeks; the Weeks’ converging 
In Months—Months, Years ! 
On Time's wide sea for ever surging, 
Till Heaven nears, 


The light is parted from her eye, 
The moisture on her lips is dry ; 
No smile can part them now; no glow 
Ever again those cheeks can know. 


Harsh world! oh, then, be not thou slow’r 

The ugly Past to bury o’er! 

Time yet may have some sweets in store 
For our poor sister ; 

Life cast her off; that self-same hour 
Death took, and kissed her! 


SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO. 


Tue American loyalist of seventy-eight 
eight years ago, setting out from London in 
search of a temporary abiding-place or home 
among the country towns of England, had not 
proposed to himself an easy task. But he 
was bent on going through with his enter- 
prise. Reduced from affluence to the practice 
of a strict economy, he yet imagined that not 
a few of the social enjoyments of London, 
without their extravagant cost, might be 
obtainable in one of our large provincial 
cities, He thought thus to sweeten that 
bread of exile which Dante tells us must be 
always bitter bread; and cheerfully enough, 
therefore, at four o’clock on a July morning 
of 1776, took his seat in the early and fast 
coach for Salisbury, which, after performing 
the gallant feat of eighty-three miles in fifteen 
hours, deposited him at the Red Lion in the 
ancient city at seven o'clock on that July 
evening. 

Dear to every American loyalist in those 
days had been the old country, and its Church 
and State; and Mr. Curwen was no exce 
tion to the rule. But it isa piece of truth, 
as well as a line of poetry, that distance lends 
enchantment to the view ; and it happened, 
on the occasion of this journey to Salisbury, 
that the ex-Admiralty Judge of New Eng- 
land got so near a view of two very remark- 
able types or examples of the Church and 
State of Old England as then existing, that 
their enchantment passed clean out of them, 
then and there. He strolled into the fine old 
cathedral the morning after his arrival, and 
heard the dean, with five or six surpliced 
followers and eight singing boys, mumbling 
the service to a congregation of “eight as 
miserable looking wretches as ever entered 
the doors of a hospital.” Yet, wretched as 
this audience was, it had been Aired to attend ; 
and on closer examination of the condition of 
the cathedral itself, was found not at all out 
of harmony with it. The walls seemed 
mouldering, the ceiling rotting with centuries 
of decay, the seats and woodwork everywhere 
tumbling down. Mr. Curwen bethought him of 
the English Church militant of old; compared 
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what he now saw to a neglected old soldier 
out of service, with his regimentals worn 
threadbare and soiled; and turned on his 
heel with the indignant remark that “this 
whole church is so slovenly and dirtily kept 
that a stranger would judge that these 
stewards of the Lord’s inheritance regarded 
the revenues more than the repairs of the 
mansion house.” But if such was the shock 
conveyed to him by want of due repairs in 
the Church, it was at least equalled by the 
impression which waited him next morning 
of repairs as cryingly wanted in the State. 
He had started early on a visit to Stonehenge, 
when, about three miles from the city on the 
right hand, an eminence apparently of an 
oval figure including about sixty acres was 
pointed out to him, without a sign upon it of 
a habitation fit for man; and he was told 
that while the most populous manufacturing 
cities had no voice in the legislature of Eng- 
land, the possessor of this mound of grass 
and ruin had the power to send two members 
to represent and protect his mere breeches- 
pocket in that dignified assembly. It was the 
fine ancient borough of Old Sarum. 

But Old Sarum paled an ineffectual fire 
before the exciting scene that awaited this 
admirer of English institutions at the last 
resting point in his journey. He arrived at 
Exeter, after another spirited ride of ninety 
miles in seventeen hours, in the midst of a 
contested election. The seat had been vacated 


by Mr. Waters ; Mr. Baring and Mr. Cholwich 
were the new competitors for it, in the 
interests respectively of Church and Corpo- 
ration ; and to the innocent inexperience of 
Mr. Curwen an astounding scene presented 
itself. All the public-houses were open to 


the partizans of either candidate. In some of 
them were voters locked up, secured by bolts 
and bars, and watched zealously day and 
night to secure their free and independent 
presence at the polling booths, From others, 
in the very teeth of bars and bolts, voters 
fetched and secured from great distances by 
one party had yet been secretly and suddenly 
“spirited away” by the other, whether or 
not to re-appear on polling day remained an 
inscrutable mystery. From morn to dewy 
eve corporation-clerks were creating voters. 
As the election approached, the constituency 
had mounted up to fourteen hundred ; but of 
these, two hundred held themselves honourably 
aloof from the general disgrace, unconcerned 
whether “ Baring or Cholwich be the tool of 
Administration”; while, secure alike of either 
tool, the Administration was under pledge, as 
Mr. Curwen heard on all sides, to contribute 
five thousand pounds to the expenses of the 
successful man. In other words, in the sole 
person of the leading Minister were concen- 
trated, with muchsaving of trouble and perhaps 
some of expense, the Coppock, Brown, Beres- 
ford, Flewker, and Frail, of those more primi- 
tive and less complicated days of corruption. 
And so the scene went on—“ the contest fierce, 
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some wounds and broken heads, but no 
deaths, and enough to convince me of the 
deplorable venality of the nation.” The 
winners in this particular venal race, it may 
be added, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of Cholwich and the Corporation, 
turned out to be Baring and the Chure 
who came in first by no less than a hundre 
and one votes; and on the morning of his 
departure, Mr. Curwen left the whole city of 
Exeter decked out in blue and purple favours, 
displaying the Baring device, and actually, as 
well as metaphorically, drunk with joy. Nor 
could anything have been happier than that 
Baring device, whether as an expression of 
the nature as well as name of the fortunate 
candidate, or as a compliment of exquisite 
delicacy at once to the member secured and 
the minister who had secured him. Enamelled 
pendant on a blue ribbon appeared a bear 
with a ring in his nose. 

It is not matter of surprise, then, that 
Mr. Curwen should have carried away with 
him no very agreeable impression of Exeter, 
He computes the population as scarcely seven- 
eighths as numerous as that of his native 
Boston, but finds as little resemblance in the 
buildings of the two cities as in the wrinkled 
features of fourscore and the florid complexion | 
of thirty. He pronounces the streets narrow, 
ill-paved, and dirty enough to pass into a 
proverb ; if there were any good buildings, 
they were crowded in a corner, out of sight, 
—as perhaps the good people were also ; for 
such of them in private as Mr. Curwen saw, 
he thought proud, unsocial, and solitary, 
neither conversible nor hospitable. Still 
there was something to set off against all 
this, for a man of sociable tastes; as for 
example, “a theatre, concerts, a coffee-house 
called Moll’s, and an hotel, both in the church- 
yard, where the London papers are brought 
four days in the week ” ;—and such was after- 
wards the scant success of Mr. Curwen’s per- 
severing search for his temporary home, that 
the day soon came when even Exeter, with 
all its faults, was “a very Paradise to Man- 
chester” or any town in the North that he 
had seen. 

Not yet, however, has he seen the North, 
for, after a brief stay with a friend at Sid- 
mouth, he is next to be found at Bristol. His 
impression of Bristol was not immediately 
formed, yet appears to have had sufficient 
promise in it to bring him back for another 
trial, on the recommendation of certain friends 
who had settled there, after a couple of visits 
to some of the northern towns. For, after 
brief stay, he went’ from Bristol, through 
Newport, Gloucester, Upton, and Worcester, 
to Birmingham ; of which he said at once, as 
the best observers familiar with both places 
have since repeatedly said, “ it looks more 
like Boston in its general appearance than 
any place in England.” This disposes him to 
like Birmingham, though it will not suit 
him to live there; and what he sees of its 
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| manufacturers is also agreeable enough. At 


the workshops where he went to examine the 


| first rifle he had ever beheld, “and many other 
| pieces of peculiar construction I was a stranger 
| to,” he found the master of the concern under 


contract to supply Government with six hun- 
dred rifles for use against the Americans ; 
yet “in principle an anti-ministerialist, as is 
the whole town.” This has a relish of inde- 


| ‘eye that tastes well after Exeter ; and 


e records conversations with Quakers and 
other residents, whom he declares to be not 
only “ sensible,” but “warm Americans, as 
most of the middling classes are through 
the kingdom, as faras my experience reaches.” 


| And so already the mind of our loyalist friend, 


purged by the“ euphrasy andrue” ofits English 
experience, finds itself so far divested of those 


| violent partialities and likings which had 


compelled his exile, that he is now quite able, 
as he describes himself when entertained by 
“ that friendly stranger Mr. Cornelius Fry of 
Bristol,” to pass his time not at all disagree- 
ably in listening to people “talking treason, 
and justifying American independence.” 

He returned by way. of Tewkesbury to 
Bristol, which he reached after a nine hours’ 


drive ; but it was not till the following year| 
he took up a brief abode there, having first, | 


without success, pursued and completed his 
search through the northern towns. He tried 
Lichfield, Derby, Sheffield, Wakefield, Leeds, 
Huddersfield, and Halifax, taking a post- 
chaise at the latter, and passing through 
Rochdale to Manchester. The various trades 
and manufactures interest and occupy him 
chiefly in these various towns, and in many 
instances they are skilfully described ; but he 
makes a general complaint against all the in- 
habitants that they show a jealousy and sus- 
picion of strangers, and that acquaintance 
with one manufacturer proved always enough 
effectually to debar him from intercourse with 
asecond in the same business ; while the diffi- 
culty he everywhere experienced in getting 
admitted toseetheir works (often quiteimprac- 
ticable, “express prohibition being issued by the 
masters”) appears to have reached its height 
in Manchester, and to have turned his wrath 
especially against that thriving and bustling 
community. He characterises the dispositior 
and manners of this Manchester people as, by 
their own showing, inhospitable and boorish ; 
says further, that they are remarkable for 
coarseness of feature, and a quite unintelli- 
gible dialect; and, of their dress, that it 
“savours not much of the London mode in 
general.” What surprised him greatly, more- 
over, was to find the extraordinary prevalence 
of Jacobite opinions in the town. His land- 
lady was a Jacobite ; he heard Jacobite doc- 
trines everywhere openly professed; and, 
happening to be there on the twenty-ninth of 
May, he saw hoisted over numbers of doors 
at the most respectable houses, large oak 
boughs to express hopes for another Stuart 
restoration, Still, amid all that he thus 


imajority in middling 
| rising above that mark ; of the streets, as long, 





thought ungenial and strange, he perceived 
also such intimations of energetic movement 
and self-satisfied activity, that the place 
seemed actually changing and enlarging before 
his very eyes. He saw (what nowhere else he 
saw), “great additions of buildings and streets 
daily making” ; in contact everywhere with 
the old, narrow, irregularly built streets, he 
saw noble houses in proeess of erection ; and 
when, a few months later, the disastrous news 
of Burgoyne’s surrender fell like a thunder- 
clap on England, Mr. Curwen puts it down 
in his journal, without an expression of sur- 
prise, that Manchester was the town that first 
started up from the blow, offered to raise a 
thousand men at its own expense to he ready 
in two months for service in America, and 
thus lighted up that spirit to which Liverpool 
next gave eager response, and which in a 
very few weeks was seen “ spreading like a 
flame from north to south.” 

Of Liverpool, the commercial character 
and fame had raised higher expectation than 
of its neighbour, and the disappointment 
seems to have been extreme. The docks he ad- 
mired immensely, thinking them “stupend- 
ously grand”; but he has no better phrase 
than “disgustfal” for everything else in the 
place. He speaks of the houses, as by a great 
and lower style, few 


narrow, crooked, and amazingly dirty; of 
the shops, as inferior to those in other great 
towns ; and of the dress and looks of the 
people, as more like the inhabitants of Wap- 
ping, Shadwell, and Rotherhithe, than those 
in the neighbourhood of the Exchange or 
any part of London above the Tower. 
“During our short abode here,” says Mr. 
Curwen, “we scarcely saw ‘a well-dressed 
person, nor half-a-dozen gentlemen’s car- 
riages.” In short, the whole complexion of 
Liverpool appeared to him nautical and com- 
mon, “and infinitely below expectation.” 
Undaunted, notwithstanding, by all his 
failures hitherto, and hoping still “the re- 
ward of a cheap plentiful country to reside 
in for some time,” the American wanderer 
now proposed to turn his steps to York ; but 
a fellow exile induced him to change his plan, 
on representation of the number of their 
fellow countrymen who had already pitched 
tents in the West ; and to the West, with his 
compatriot, he consented to go back. They 
passed through em aie Macclesfield, Leek, 
and were very “quietly and genteelly supped 
and lodged” in the Dog and Duck at Sandon. 
Thence through Stafford and Wolverhampton, 
by Bromsgrove and Stourbridge (whichinstead 
of a mean, pitiful place, as its avenues seemed 
to threaten, they describe as a well-built, large, 
lively, and rich town, having a noble, wide, 
and convenient street a mile long, with cross 
streets well paved), they reached Worcester, 
which Mr. Curwen finds to bea very liand- 
some, well-built city, lively and full of business, 
having spacious, airy streets, a noble cathedral 
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and elegant modern houses, its shops large and 
well-filled, and its inhabitants polite and 
genteel, with “more the air of Londoners 
than at any place I have seen.” Then, from 
Worcester, travelling by way of Tewkesbury 
where they stayed the night, past apple 
orchards of uncommon height and bigness, 
through fields, pastures, and enclosures 
singular for their richness and verdure, and 
with fruit and forest trees on either hand, “ in 
greater abundance, and larger girth and 
greater height than are to be seen elsewhere 
in England,”—the American exiles, stopping to 
dine and see the cathedral at Gloucester (a 
city which, after Worcester, sorely disap- 
pointed them), resumed their drive through 


roads dirty and rough—past farmers’ houses | 


wonderful for their look of slovenliness, and 
over a soil whose richness they could never 
sufficiently admire—till they arrived at 
Bristol. 

The welcome that here waited them, their 
first salute in their temporarily selected 
home, was hardly complimentary or cor- 
dial; for it proceeded from the “ virulent 
tongue of a vixen” in the streets, excited 
by something that displeased her in their 
manner or dress, and it “saluted us by 
the names of damned American rebels,” 
They walked on, however, not much moved ; 
and soon after, in the same streets, passed one 
who seemed a humble pedestrian like them- 
selves, yet who well deserved the interest with 
which they stopped, turned, and looked 
earnestly after him. This was “a person 
dressed in green, with a small round hat 
flapped before, very like an English country 
gentleman”; and the Americans knew, from 
what already they had heard, that under that 
green dress, small round flapped hat, and 
country gentleman’s bearing, walked quietly 
along those Bristol streets no less a potentate 
than the Emperor of Austria, Joseph the 
Second, not simply interesting to them for his 

, or because he was the son of Maria 
Theresa and brother to Marie Antoinette, 
but for many high and striking qualities of 
his own. He was at this time (1777) per- 
forming incog the grand tour, belaiiions 
England. 

And now, having seen the working of Old 
England’s institutions in a borough contest, 
the New Englander had the opportunity of 
observing how these things were managed in 
the counties ; for on the morning after his 
arrival in Bristol, he beheld a triumphant 
entry of the member just elected for the 
county of Gloucester; and this proved to be 
“the Duke of Beaufort’s man” (his grace’s 
footman it might have been, though it was 
not), Mr. Chester, who burst into the huzza- 
ing town, amid the ringing of bells and 
discharging of cannon, attended by a body- 
guard of some couple of hundred horsemen 
‘clad in new blue coats and breeches, with 
buff waistcoats, the Duke of Beaufort’s hunt- 
ing garb.” The duke himself, touched ap- 
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(Conducted by 
parently by a not unbecoming modesty, had 
privately left the liveried procession just before 
its arrival in town, and was content with an 
out-of-the-way corner in a private house, 
whence himself and his duchess could see 
the parade and “enjoy his triumph without 
observation.” After which second notable 
instance of a free election, and of that inde- 
pendence of the Lower House from all influence 


|of the Upper which is so cardinal a theory of 


the English constitution, Mr. Curwen must 
not be thought wholly unreasonable or unjust 
for a belief recorded in the next page of his 
diary, to the effect thatif anything destroys this 
devoted English people it will be “ venality”; 
—or for an opinion subsequently expressed, 
that “in the corrupt state of this people, the 
wheels of Government cannot move an-inch 
without money to grease them”;—or for 
gravely recording in his journal what he had 
heard from the owner of a wine vault, that 
of port wine alone a general election always 
consumed six thousand hogsheads extra, in 
addition to the ordinary annual consumption 
of twenty-four thousand hogsheads ;—or even, 
at last, for pleasantly proposing to write a 
book that should make confession of his New 
England visions of Old England and English 
institutions which daylight had broken and 
dissolved, under the title of “The Perils and 
“ Peregrinations of a Tory or Refugee in quest 
“of Civil Liberty, which the Author fondly 
“imagined was to be enjoyed in higher per- 
“fection in the Land he travelled through, 
“than in That he precipitately abandoned.” 
But his peregrinations, if not his perils, are 
drawn for the present to a close; and he has 
but to sit down and record the result of his 
“dearly bought experience,” his “long, ex- 
pensive, and not very pleasing tour.” It is, 
briefly, that manufacturing towns are not 
proper places of residence for idle people, 
either on account of pleasure or profit ; the 
expenses of living in every such town, however 
distant from London, being as high almost as 
in London itself; the spirit of bargaining, 
moreover, and of taking adyantage, a 
through every line of life in those places; an 
having especially reached acruel predominance 
in the North. Not that the good old gentleman 
felt he should escape all this, by settling in the 
West ; but he had satisfied himself on the 
whole that the West was “a quarter of greater 
plenty and less expense,” and a majority of his 
fellow refugees had already taken up residence 
there. As many as eighteen were in Bristol 
alone ; and that he counted upon these as his 
chief society may be inferred from the fact, that 
he notes as worthy of record the circumstance of 
his having had “an hour’s conversation with a 
stranger on "Change, a rare event, people in 
England being greatly indisposed to join with 
unknown persons.” He goes on to make 
certain exceptions, indeed, which it is evident 
do not include himself, in the observation 
that the Bristolians are notorious for early en- 
quiries into the character of all strangers, from 
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commercial motives; and for soon fastening 
on everybody worth making a property of, if 
practicable ; all others, of how great estimation 
soever, being in general neglected. In short, 
says Mr. Curwen plainly, “This city is re- 
markable for sharp dealings ; and hence the 
proverb, One Jew is equal to two Genoese, one 
Bristolian to two Jews.” To all which it may 
be well to add, at the same time, that in the 
matter of himself and his real or fancied suf- 
ferings and wrongs, the diarist’sauthority is not 
to be taken more implicitly than the common 
understanding in such a case would suggest. 
Nothing is so frequent in the diary, for instance, 
as lamentations for old age, whose infirmities 
every day would appear to be increasing, and 
making more and more hard to bear; yet in 
close connection with one of the most pathetic 
of these complaints, uttered in most doleful 
strain soon after the writer was lodged in 
Bristol, and when he was sixty-three years old, 
the reader’s spirits are suddenly raised by the 
following memorandum. “Oct. 21. Rose at 
six o’clock, and went a coursing with two 
greyhounds and a spaniel for hares. Started 
one, and left her in a turnip-field ; returned 
about two o’clock, not greatly fatigued, after 
aramble of fifteen miles over hedge-fences, 
ditches, &c.” 

Nor is this a mere casual indication of acti- 
vity and the power of bearing fatigue. It 
expresses the habit of the man. During the 
long journeyings to which reference has been 


made, the mere movement from place to place 
has been the least part of the fatigue undergone. 
Whatever any place contains, he must see ; if 
there be any object of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, off hestartson a visit toit.. Heis never 
willingly at rest, never comes toa positive stand- 
still, is still pushing forward where something 


more may be seen or known. With the 
passion of a dweller in a new country for all 
that makes memory and association so pleasant 
in an old one, he is honorably anxious to 
examine every spot consecrated by genius or 
made illustrious by heroism or worth. He 
goes out of his way to see Redclyffe church at 
Bristol, not because Chatterton has yet become 
aname (poor fellow! the earth is still fresh 
above him in the Shoe Lane pauper burial- 
ground), but because it contains paintings by 
Hogarth and the monument of Admiral Penn. 
After crossing Salisbury Plain to Stonehenge, 
he takes a turn of seven miles that he may 
see the classical remains at Lord Pembroke’s 
seat, admire the handy-work of Inigo Jones, 
and touch with reverence the urn alleged to 
have held the ashes of Horace. As he passes 
though Upton he does not fail to think of 
Sophia Western, and the little muff that 
turned Tom Jones’s head; and nothing oc- 
cupies him so much in Wakefield as enquiries 
after Goldsmith’s vicar, a somewhat spurious 
original for that delightful creation being im- 
posed on him by the worthy inhabitants, who 
protested it was their own “ Parson Johnson” 
put into a book. Of course he went to Cam- 
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bridge, and to Oxford ; he visited Blenheim 
and Stowe ; and from Birmingham he made 
rapid diversions to Hagley, with its memories 
of Pope, and to the Leasowes, still fragrant 
with Shenstone’s homely and kindly poetry. He 
finds out the the house where Marlborough 
was born, on the road to Axminster ; makes 
a pilgrimage from Exeter to Sir Francis 
Drake’s birthplace ; and pleasantly persuades 
himself that he has seen in Dovedale “ the very 
spot in which Chaucer wrote many of his 
pieces.” Nor has he been in Bristol many 
hours, after the long and tedious journey 
which has finally lodged him there, before he 
sets forth to hear the famous Wesley preach to 
an immense concourse, “ having the heavens 
for his canopy,” when the ungraceful, but plain, 
intelligible, and earnest speech, the weak and 
harsh, but passionate voice, of the grand old 
Methodist, suggest to him an instructive 
contrast to “the insipid coldness prevalent 
among the preferment-seeking, amusement- 
hunting, macaroni parsons, who, to the shame 
and dishonour of this age and nation, consti- 
tute the bulk of those of the established 
clergy who possess valuable livings.” 

Yet, a few evenings later, it was his chance 
to meet one of the dignitaries of the Esta- 
blishment deserving a quite different cha- 
racter, from whom he heard opinions of the 
dispute now raging with America, such as 
never before had he heard expressed on either 
side, or in either country. Mr. Curwen drily 
describes him, as well as the opinions he heard 
expressed by him, in the remark that he has 
been sitting in company with “a famous po- 
litical divine and anti-colonist, who judges 
the colonies a burden to Great Britain, and 
presses Administration to cast them off.” 

The man who held these eccentric opinions 
was the Dean of Gloucester, Doctor Josiah 
Tucker; and the reason for his holding 
them was, that he alone, among the public 
writers of that day, correctly reasoned on the 
causes of colonial as well as home prosperity, 
and what obstructed their further develop- 
ment. He did not dispute the right of 
England to tax America, and he held the 
colonists to have been wrong at the outset 
of the dispute; but he had the courage 
and foresight to warn his countrymen to 
desist from any farther struggle, for that 
political power was not to be increased by 
the cumbrous and unwieldy retention of 
ill-governed territory, but by energetic and 
judicious cultivation of physical resources, 
commercial interchanges, and intellectual ac- 
quirements. He exploded the fallacy of the 
advantage supposed to be implied in the mo- 
nopoly of a distant market, A far other and 
greater market we had created in America, 
a market of the raw material from which 
prosperous empires are made; for we had 
supplied that vast continent with man, and 
with institutions that strengthen and de- 
velope manhood,—nor could the inevitable 
tendency of such be stayed by any human 
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power. Let the separation be only prompt 
and amicable, and all would be well. 

For this, as we see, our intelligent American 
loyalist denounces him as an “anti-colonist ;” 
and much harder words were applied to him in 
those days by men who had less excuse for 
the error. Burke himself, in his impetuous 
advocacy of America, refused to believe that 
any man could have formed an opinion in 
favour of separation except with the dishonest 
motive of secretly helping the hostility of the 
court, by making the colonies unpopular with 
the people. He denounced the Dean of 
Gloucester, therefore, “as one of those court 
vermin who would do anything for the sake of 
a bishoprick ;” and was not moved to retract 
the coarse insinuation even by Tucker’s calm 
and dignified reproef deelaring his independ- 
ence of both parties, and that his opinions had 
been equally unpalatable to both. Burke’s 
attack, however, passionate and unthinking 
as it was, was not, like Bishop Warburton’s, 
treacherous. The bishop assailed the dean 
through the side of their common calling, 
and, referring to the commercial arguments 
by which the case for separation had been 
urged, described him as a divine with whom 
religion was a trade, and with whom trade 
was a religion. “The bishop affects to con- 
sider me with contempt,” replied the dean, 
calmly; “to which I say nothing. He 
has sometimes spoken coarsely of me; to 
which I replied nothing. He has said that 
religion is my trade, and trade is my religion. 
It is quite true that commerce and its con- 
nections have been favourite objects of my 
attention ; and where is the crime? As for 
religion, I have attended cavefully to the duties 
of my parish ; nor have I neglected my cathe- 
dral. The world knows something of me asa 
writer on religious subjects ; and I will add, 
what the world does not know, that I have 
written near three hundred sermons, and 
preached them all again and again. My heart 
is at ease on that score; and my conscience, 
thank God! does not accuse me.” 

Such were the penalties then, as they have 
ever been, and will probably continue to be, 
attendant on having outstripped contem- 
porary opinion, There was hardly a question 
on which Dean Tucker was not distinctly in 
advance of his time. Though a strenuous 
defender of religion against the infidel at- 
tacks which were then so common, he was 
not less the eager advocate of universal 
toleration. He wrote against’ drunkenness, 
against sports involving cruelty to the brute 
creation, and against war. Nothing was too 
grand, nothing too mean, if it affected a 
single human interest, for the wise word 
he had to utter. His great argument 
for trade against territory, in which he 
warned the sovereigns of Europe that the 
proper cultivation of the land of their own 
countries inappreciably exceeded in importance 
any amount of acquisition of waste land in 
other countries, was followed by his “ earnest 
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and affectionate address to the common people 
of England on their barbarous custom of 
cock-throwing on Shrove Tuesday.” He was 
the first to defend the naturalisation of 
foreigners, to point out the necessity of a union 
with Ireland, to denounce the impolicy of the 
existing restraints against interchanges with 
that country, to resist the taxation which then 
fell so heavily on the industrious and the poor 
to oppose every kind of monopoly whether of | 
corporations or trading companies, to declare 
the navigation laws a clog upon commerce, to | 
propose a plan for getting rid of slavery, 
to call for the opening of canals, to point | 
out what advantages would result from the 
establishment of a warehousing system, to | 
urge the necessity of improvement in the be 1 
roads, to cry out against that East i 
Company in which we only now begin to | 
detect an injustice too monstrous for conti- | 
nuance or sufficiently ripe for redress, to insist | 
on the wisdom of permitting the free export- | 
ation and importation of grain, and to advo- 
cate perseveringly in its largest sense free | 
trade among all the nations of the earth, 
“Ah!” exclaimed Doctor Johnson one day 
at Thrale’s; “another pamphlet by Tucker. 
The Dean always tells me something which I 
did not know before.” Yet it was but a 
short time after, that the dean was burnt in | 
effigy in his native town of Bristol, because | 
something in one of his pamphlets (it was an 
argument for the naturalisation of the Jew) | 
had given high offence on ‘Change, where less 
tolerance for originality prevailed than in the 
large heart of Samuel Johnson. 

Nevertheless Doctor Tucker lived to see 
his townsmen make something better than a | 
Guy of him, though of themselves perhaps | 
something worse; for he lived to see a | 
shouting mob unyoke the horses from his | 
carriage, against his remonstrance yoke 
themselves instead, and draw him into Bristol 
in triumph. It was a wonderful change, and 
brought about in a curious way. In these 
days, the reader will hardly require to be told, 
there existed in full force a great many egregi- 
ously foolish acts of parliament, called diversely 
acts against Yorestalling, Regrating, Badgering, 
and Lngrossing, but all passed with the same 
silly purpose of putting senseless restraints 
on trade, by preventing the merchant or 
speculator from purchasing corn or other pro- 
visions, in market or on their way to market, 
and selling them again in the same place, or 
within four miles of it. The professed object 
was to prevent any unfair enhancement of 
the prices of provisions ; the almost invariable 
result was to empty the markets of provisions 
altogether ; and never were the magistrates, 
in their fullness of ignorance, so bent on 
putting in force the law against Forestalling, 
as at those times of pinch and pressure when 
nothing but that very law obstructed relief. 
A crisis of this kind occurred, and happened 
to be sorely felt in Bristol, where a scarcity of 
corn was threatened ; whereupon straightway 
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assembled the sapient justices to give im- 
mediate effect to the legislation described, and 
were surprised to see Doctor Tucker assume 
for the first time his privilege of magistrate, 
and take his seat on the bench beside them. 
“ Why, gentlemen,” said the dean, “what are 

ou going todo? How can you expect to 
ave any corn at all, if you mean to punish 
the only —— perhaps that will bring you 
any ?” This home-thrust had its effect ; and, 
says a contemporary account of the incident, 
“ the markets were immediately supplied with 
corn.” For the dean’s great principle, pursues 
the same authority (a writer in a magazine of 
the time) about trade and commerce is, 
“that they will ever find their level; that 
what commodities are wanted, and can be 
paid for, will always be had; that a 
nation will always go to the best and 
cheapest market for what they have occasion 
for; and- that neither political friendship 
nor enmity have anything to do with these 
matters, but that they are regulated by utility 
and convenience.” A very simple and suffi- 
cient creed, which it took nearly a hundred 
years more to make manifest to English 
statesmen. 

Happily the dean had not to wait so long 
before his view of the American quarrel re- 
ceived its ample justification. He did not 
live, indeed, to see that country enlarged and 
raised by Independence from thirteen colonies 
to thirty-one, and from three millions to thirty- 
five millions of population ; but his life was 
spared till sixteen years after the treaty of 
Paris ; and when, on the Duke of Portland’s 
installation at Oxford in the summer of 1793, 
the Dean of Gloucester, then between eighty 
and ninety years of age, entered the theatre 
with his brother doctors, the whole assem- 
blage welcomed with acclamation, on each 
of the three days of the ceremony, the 
venerable man whose advice, if timely taken, 
would havesaved the useless bloodshed of more 
than a hundred thousand of the Saxon race, 
and an addition to the English debt of more 
than eighty millions sterling. 

And as Mr. Curwen himself was still living 
at the time, in his native town of Salem, we 
may perhaps presume that even Ae had grown 
tobe much more tolerant of Dean Tucker and 
his opinions, as a citizen of the American Re- 
— than when he first heard them in 

ristol as a Loyalist exile and refugee. 


THE NORFOLK GRIDIRON. 


Tue palace of the Escurial in Spain is 
said to have been contrived on the model 
of a gridiron—the lines of building repre- 
senting the bars—in honour of St. Lawrence ; 
for, as yet, Cobbet and Ais gridiron were 
not. St. Nicholas, the patron of fishermen 
and children in general, and of Great 
Yarmouth in particular, has no special or 
legendary connection with gridirons; and 
yet Great Yarmouth is one vast gridiron, of 
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|which the bars are represented by “Rows,” 


to the number of one hundred and fifty-six. 
Repel the recolleetion of a Chester Row, a 
Paradise Row, or a Rotten Row. A Yar- 
mouth Row is none of these. A row is a 
long narrow lane or alley, quite straight, or 
as nearly so as may be, with houses on each 
side, both of which you can sometimes touch 
at once with the finger-tips of each hand, by 
stretching out your arms to their full extent. 
Now and then the houses overhang, and even 
join above your head, converting the row, so 
far, into a sort of tunnel, or tubular passage. 
Many and many a picturesque old bit of do- 
mestic architecture is to be hunted up amongst 
the rows. In some rows there is little more 
than a blank wall for the double boundary. 
In others, the houses retreat into tiny square 
courts, where washing and clear-starching 
are done, and wonderful nasturtiums and 
searlet-runners are reared from green boxes, 
filled with that scarce commodity, vegetable 
mould. Most of the rows are paved with 
pebbles from the beach ; and, strange to say, 
these narrow gangways are traversed by 
horses and carts which are built for this 
special service, and which have been the eause 
of serious misunderstandings amongst anti- 
quaries, as to whether they were, or were not, 
modelled after the chariots of Roman inva- 
ders. Of course, if two carts were to meet 
in the middle of a row, one of the two must 
either go back to the end again, or pass over 
the other one, like goats upon a single-file ledge 
of precipice. The straightness of the passage 
usually obviates this alternative. A few rows 
are well paved throughout with flag-stone ; 
earts are not allowed to enter them, and foot 
passengers prefer them to the pebbly path- 
ways. Hence they are the chosen locality of 
numerous little shopkeepers. If you want a 
stout pair of hob-nailed shoes, or a scientifi- 
cally-oiled dreadnought, or a dozen of bloaters, 
or a quadrant or compass, or a bunch of 
turnips the best in the world, or a woollen 
comforter and nightcap for one end of your 
person, and worsted overall stockings for the 
other, or a plate of cold boiled leg of pork 
stuffed with parsley, or a ready-made waist- 
coat, with blazing pattern and bright glass 
buttons—with any of these you can soon be 
accommodated in one or other of the paved 
rows. Here, you have a board announcing 
the Inxurious interval during which hot joints 
are offered to the satisfaction of a salt-water 
appetite ; from twelve till two no one need 
suffer hunger. There, you behold a valuable 
oil-painting representing a gentleman taking 
off his hat to a lady in a row, to intimate 
how happy he shali be to cut her corns. Else- 
where is the notice over the door that, within, 
“Live and Boil’d Shrimps are sold BY THE 
carcHer.” Shrimps unadulterated, caught 
and sold by the very cateher himself; the 
original article, and no mistake! Many are 
the pints of shrimps we have had from thy 
shrimp-net, O hard-faring catcher, with the 
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motherly wife and chubby-cheeked child, and 
long may the winds and the waves spare thy 
cockle-shell boat, to catch thy daily bread 
and thy quarterly rent ! 

Some few of the most distinguished and 
fashionable rows have names to them, but 


the vulgar multitude are known simply by | 


their numbers—and that only since 1804. 


Before, it was Jumbers’s Row and Mopus’s | 


Row, when Jumbers and Mopus had moved 
into the street or passed into the churchyard. 
It was the Rising Sun Row for many a year 
after the Rising Sun, and all belonging to it, 
had long since gone to the dogs. From time 


immemorial there has been «, Market Row, | 


in which two people can walk arm in arm as 
they stare at the éite of Yarmouth shop 
windows ; and there is a Broad Row, across 
which, if an Adelphi harlequin could not 
skip from first floor to first floor, he would 


get from the management very significant | 


hints about his abilities. 

The entire gridiron which constitutes Great 
Yarmouth is an irregular long square, 
stretching from north to south. The oddity 
is, that till 1813 there were no streets across 
it, namely from east to west, although there 
are several along it, and no carriage-way 


through the town, except by cart through | 


the little rows. A cross street at each end 
of the parallelogram — Fuller’s Hill on the 
north, and Friar’s Lane on the south—were 
both wide apart and inconvenient, causing 


this goodly watering-place to be more like 
a rabbit warren or an ant-hill, than a city of | 


men. If otters lived in society, an otter’s 
hole would have been a better comparison, 
seeing that Yarmouth people take to the 
water and prey upon fish, as a matter of 
natural instinct. 

A little piece of superstition still prevails 
amongst these Ichthyophagi—or herring- 
eaters—which can be nothing else than a 
remnant of the evil eye. On one occasion 
I purchased of a fish-woman on the beach the 
first fresh herrings she had sold that season. 
Their cost amounted to that respectable coin, 
a shilling, which she considered a much 
better omen for her than if their equivalent 
had been merely afew dirty copper penny- 
pieces. The lady’s eyes twinkled ; with ex- 
treme rapidity she spat on both sides of the 
pure metal—which of the Georges was thus 
insulted I cannot say, but ai nearly sure it 
was not Victoria—and hastily concealed it 
beneath the thick folds of her gown, through 
the intricacies of which it may be supposed 
to have at last arrived at the lowest depths, 
the fourth stomach, of an omnivorous pocket. 

And so, in an Arab tent, the favourite 
child is hidden, and perhaps its face purposely 
dirtied by the anxious mother, to avert the 
dangers of the evil eye. The prudential 
feeling is perfectly intelligible in the midst 
of the envious world we dwell in. The French 
maxim cacher son bonheur, to conceal one’s 
good fortune, expresses the same apprehension 


[Condueted by 


| with practical forethought. Boast how lucky 
you are, how successful you have been, what 
a happy life you and yours are likely to lead, 
and a whole gang of less fortunate folks will 
soon come and throw stones at your happi- 
ness. But if you chance to be in the midst 
of comfort, leading the very life which pleases 
you best, and fearing nothing so oan 
change, give out to the world that you are 
wretched, and heart-broken, and miserable, 
and good-for-nothing, and they will leave you 
quiet, and cease troubling you with their at- 
tentions. 
hide one’s own advantages, and to spit upon 
one’s self “ for luck.” 

The foundations of Great Yarmouth are 
built upon herrings. It is they which have 
jenabled the town to stand firm upon the 
| sterile sands, 





| there to rival them, The great attention 


pilot. The grant of various bounties from 
the British Government have showed its ap- 
preciation of this admirable marine discipline, 
Lhe exploits of Yarmouth beachmen, fisher- 


rude a cradle, would make an interesting 
volume full of that class of adventure. One 
instance of courage and promptitude must 
suffice us here, 


although the sea did not appear to be very 
rough at the distance of three or four hundred 
yards from the shore, the billows which broke 
over the jetty and the sands were nevertheless 
very huge and frightful, and unusually heavy. 
At about ten o’clock, a ship’s boat, with three 
men*‘in her, rowed towards the jetty, for the 
purpose of landing; but she was suddenly 
struck by the breakers, lifted up as high as 
the jetty railing, and in a moment overturned 
with the men under her, The next wave 
removed the boat, and discovered the men 
struggling for life amidst the boiling waters. 
It was soon apparent that only one of them 
could swim, ieech swimming would be of 
little avail in such a foaming sea as that; and 
it was impossible for any boat to get to their 
assistance, because it would be sure to be 
overturned in a moment, exactly as their own 
had been. Soon the boat caine to the surface, 
floating bottom upwards, with one man cling- 
ing to her ; the other two men seemed to be 
grasping each other in the death struggle. 
The one who could not swim entangled the 
other who could, while the waves were buffet- 
ing the overturned boat, and the sailor who 
still was holding fast to it. The bystanders 
were ejaculating that there was no earthly 
hope for them, and thought only to aid them 
by their prayers, when suddenly twenty or 
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And herrings, if we think of | 
|it, are of the greatest importance to this part | 
of England, now that salmon no longer exist | 





which the Scottish monarchs for a long time | 
directed to the salmon fishery only made || 
fresh-water sailors ; whereas the herring | 
fishery has ever been one of the best schools | 
in which to train the genuine British tar and | 





men, and sailors, the results of nursing in so | 
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On the morning of September 4th, 1852, | 
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| None of the crew were visible. 








| thirty brave beachmen ran down, with ropes 
| intheir hands, to a spot on the beach to which 


they knew the wind and tide would probably 
men. Instantly five or 


selves, the others holding on firmly; and 


| although frequently struck down by the waves, 
| they still ran courageously into the sea to the 
| rescue, 
| and held fast the two men who were clinging 


At the very first dash they grasped 


together. The other beachmen, who held the 
ropes, drew them all safely to the shore. 


| These two were the captain of the ship, who 
| could not swim, and a stout lad, who could. 
| The beachmen, speedily disengaging them- 
| selves from the ropes, and leaving the two 
| men whom they had saved to the care of 


the others, who assisted their recovery 


| by no very gentle treatment, ran towards 


the sailor who was still kept up by the boat, 


| which, although repeatedly struck by the 


waves, fortunately maintained its position, 
bottom upwards. The boat had now drifted 


| to a considerable distance from the shore; 
' but the beachmen, with great strength and 
| courage, at once reached the poor fellow, who 
| secured the rope round his body, and was 
| finally dragged through the surf, and landed 
| safe and sound, Feats like these are con- 


tinually performed by the Yarmouth beach- 


| men, without their seeming to think they 


have done anything very extraordinary. 
Such are the works which they constantly 
do ; now judge of the sights which they are 


| ever liable to see, as mementos of the fate 
| which may one day await themselves, During 
| the gales at the beginning of October, 1851, a 


captain of a steamer encountered, somewhere 
between Yarmouth and Holland, a vessel 


| which, from its ungainly movements, he knew 
| must be waterlogged, and likely to sink. He 


therefore steered towards it, for the purpose 


of saving those on board. On approaching, 
he observed the master pacing to and fro on 


| his quarter-deck, in apparent unconcern. He 
| took no notice of the shouts that were ad- 
| dressed to him, and seemed quite unconscious 


of the close neighbourhood of the steamer. 
They were, 
ang worn out with pumping, and might 
iave lain down, giving up all further effort as 


| useless ; or, in their despair, they might have 


got to the spirits and made themselves dead 
drunk, fearing to meet death in a state of 
consciousness. As the master gave no sign 
of wishing to accept the assistance offered, 
the captain of the steamer turned away, 
intending to leave the vessel to her fate. 
When he had reached the distance of a quarter 
of a mile or so, he gave one more look at the 
sinking craft; and feeling sure, from some 
awkward and unmistakeable movements, that 
she must soon founder, he resolved to make a 
second trial, and turned back again, getting 
as near to the vessel as he dared. As before, 
no notice whatever was taken of the presence of 
the steamer ; but the master continued pacing 
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backwards and forwards, as one might do 
quietly and idly in one’s study. In a fewminutes 
the ship gave a shiver and a struggle, and 
went down headforemost, like a duck taking 
a dip and a dive, as foundering ships mostly 
do. It is nothing very strange to tell, but 
must have been strange indeed to witness! 
It must have teen frightful; far more so 
than the inevitable loss of life. If the 
master and crew were prevented from using 
the opportunity of a rescue, in conse- 
quence of having yielded to the intoxication 
suggested by despair, it shows the folly (the 
immorality — say, wickedness—is acknow- 
ledged) of such cowardice. While there is 
life, there is hope ; and there ought to be a 
battle for life, to the last gasp. Let those 
who think this sentence harsh, read the 
account of the Wreck of the Tweed, published 
by the Christian Knowledge Society; or let 
them refer to the Norfolk newspapers for the 
record of the heroic exertions of a Yarmouth 
man, who was seventeen hours, I think, 
floating and swimming in the sea, till at 
last he was safely stranded on Corton beach, 
and restored to his despairing family. The 
ordinary annual rate of deaths at sea is 
fearful enough ; the extraordinary cases are 
overwhelming to the mind, “In 1554 was a 
dreadful gale of wind. Fifty sail of ships lost 
on this coast in one day and night, and their 
crews perished!” Such are the calamities 
that sometimes happen “off” the Norfolk 
Gridiron. 
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Durine the annual overflow of the Ganges, 
in the year 1838, one of the East India Com- 
pany’s steam vessels grounded at the village 
of Damadapore, a little beyond Dinapore, on 
her passage from Calcutta to Allahabad, with 
a flat in tow. 

The manner of her grounding :—She was 
a victim to the thirst after “short cuts” by 
which so many noble vessels have been 
led to destruction. At Damadapore the 
river Ganges bends considerably, and when 
the Megna (that was the name of the vessel) 
reached that place, the land was flooded 
by the rains. Although the water had 
begun then to subside, the Captain thought 
that he could make a short cut across, by 
the overland route, to avoid following the 
twist of the river. So he tried his luck at 
a quick passage ; and, luck failing him, 
when he had got about a mile and a quarter 
from the river bed the vessel struck. The 
water was then falling very fast, the flat in 
tow had cast off where the steamer grounded, 
and found her way back again to the river 
without getting aground. “Three days after 
this the water had fallen so much, that the 
ship was high and dry. She had struck upon 
a rising mound of earth, the only bit of danger 
in her way, for if she had avoided this she 
would have made her short cut safely. 
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What was to be done? Fearing that they 
should have to remain in the same spot till 
the next year’s overflow, the people of the 
ship sent the flat down to Dimapore, to com- 
munieate with the resident engineer of that 
place, who shortly afterwards went on a 
visit to the scene of the disaster. He 
thought it possible to lauwch the vessel by 
means of placing her in a cradle on ways. 
The captain coincided. They both went down 
again to Dinapore. When there they wrote 
to the authorities at Calcutta for permission 
to attempt the enterprise. Permission soon 
arrived, and they had power to proceed as 
they thought best. 

How I came to be mixed up in this busi- 
ness :—In consequence of the above, I gave 
up the charge of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s steamer Soanso, 
{ had been attached for sixteen months, 
and proceeded to the scene of action on 
board the Honourable Company’s “ flat ” 
Soorena, in which boat I had been ordered 
a passage to Damadapore. I took with me 
twenty Lascars, some good Europe eight-inch 
hawsers (or stout rope), purchase blocks, and 
othér apparatus, and I went for the pur- 
pose of assisting in getting the Honourable 
Company’s steamer Megna afloat, which had 
been left aground in the manner hereinbefore 
stated, mentioned, and set. down. 

The fiats are built expressly for this service, 
by Maudsley, Field, and Son, the engineers in 
London. Their shells are of iron plate; in 
length they are abqut one hundred and twenty 
feet, with fifteen feet beam, and depth of hold 
about six feet. They are sharp at both ends, 
with a good run abaft, and steer with a very 
broad rudder, like the rudders of our barges 
on the Thames. They are flat bottomed. 
Beams are placed over the shell for the lower 
deck, and stout wooden stanchiens are fixed 
upright all round the vessel. Over these 
beams are placed for the upper deck. The 
sides, instead of being flanked, are formed 
of Venetian windows, one in each eabin, and 
two in the dining cabin, which is in the centre 
of the vessel, and extends from side to side. 
There are glass windows, which can be put 
in when required. They are always im use 
during the wet and cold seasons, so that the 
cabins are then made as warm as if the sides 
were planked. 

The flats are steered forward by a wheel, 
the tiller ropes being led along the sides on 
the upper deck. On the same deck are placed 
cow-house, hen-coops, cook-house, &c. Finally, 
each flat. has three slight masts fixed in a trunk 
to lower down when required, and carries 
lug sails. 

The steamers are constructed on nearly the 
same plan ; and these flats and steamers are, 
in my opinion, very comfortable vessels ; well 
adapted tothe purpose for which they are built. 
When I left Calcutta some years ago, there 
were six of each running between that place 
and Allahabad, starting from Calcutta twice 


to which vessel | 


a month, and several more were setting up in 
the dockyard. They perform the 

(which is about eight hundred miles, followin 

| the course of the river) during the “freshes,” | 
jin about twenty-eight or thirty days; and, 
during the other parts of the year, when the 
rapids are not so violent, in much less time, 
They are officered by Englishmen, with a crew 
of twelve Lasears. The steamers, in addition, 
carry two engine-drivers, and four stokers, 
The passage money is moderate, and the aec- 
commodation to the public is very great; 
for, by a native boat, it takes between two 
and three months to go by water to Alla 
habad. At the present time there are many 
such vessels running over all the navigable 
Indian rivers. 

My journey to the scene of the disaster :— 
At noon we started from the Bankshall 
Ghaut, in tow of the steamer Jumna, and 
proceeded down the river Hoogly, to go 
vid the Sunderbunds (a tract of country | 
consisting of that part of the Delta of | 
the Ganges which borders on the sea), be- | 
tween the main-land and the island of Sangor. 
In this part of the Sunderbunds some of | 
the creeks are so narrow, that the paddle- | 
boxes brush the jungle on each side. Tigers 
and alligators here abound, and many native || 
woodeutters are yearly carried off whilst at | 
work at a distance from their boats. Not 
far from the place where we anchored, a 
Lascar of one of the steamers was killed by a 
tiger that swam off in the night from shore, 
and scrambled up into the vessel. The man 
had the watch in the forepart of the ship, 
and went to sleep—so that I dare say the 
occasion could be improved into a judgment 
upon him. The poor fellow was destroyed 
before any assistance could arrive ; the cap- 
tain or mate—I forget which—being awake, | 
heard strange sounds on deck, jumped out 
immediately, and whilst in the act of going 
up the eompanion ladder, was struck down by 
the paw of the invader. By that. time, how- 
ever, the alarm had become general, the 
tiger taking fright at the great outcry in the 
ship, jumped overboard and swam safely 
ashore. 

We kept a good look out that night, and 
the next. morning at daylight we up anchor 
and steamed on. It is customary always to 
weigh at daylight and cast anchor at dusk, as 
the navigation of the river, in many parts, is 
very intricate ; and fresh native pilots are 
engaged at every station. The first station 
we arrived at, after a few days, was Com- 
mercolly. We also stopped and coaled, and 
landed passengers at Rajmahal, Monghyr, 
Patna, and Dinapore. At Dinapore is sta- 
tioned a European engineer, who always 
comes on board the steamers to examine 
their engines and take care that all is right. 
When we arrived, however, he was gone up 
to the Megna. After the due amount ot 
steaming between low lands cultivated with 
rice, cotton, and indigo, of which the sameness 
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| teak, and there had been 
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| was relieved only by the Rajmahal Hills, | 


on the morning of the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber, we arrived in sight of the Megna, high 


| and dry, at Damadapore. 


How we launched the Megna :—At about 


| ten a.m. I landed with my men and stores at 


the bottom of a small ereek, running up about 
a quarter of a mile towards the vessel ; there 
was a high bank on the left completely 
shutting out the view of the river. I walked 
up to the vessel, and was introduced to the 


| commander and officers, who expected and 


were glad to see me, because the assistance I 


had brought was much required. 


A cradle had been already constructed of 
repared four 


twenty to twenty-five feet in length, besides 
cross pieces and blocks of wood for laying the 
ways on. Over this preparation some time 


| had of course been spent ; when ready every- 
| thing had been shipped in native boats and 

towed up to the Megna by one of the steamers 
| which had arrived from Calcutta. 


In about a month from the date of the 


| disaster all the materials were got up, but 


there was a dearth of ropes to reeve for 


| tackles. The flood had by that time quite 
| retired, and the Ganges had resumed its 
| natural appearance. 


There remained only a 
narrow creek that ran up to the spot where 


| the Megna was lying ; the ground here being 
| rather hollow, the water had remained. It 
| was at the entrance of the creek five feet in 
| depth, shoaling to nothing, and decreasing 
| daily. 
| not we than a quarter of a mile on her lar- 
| board side, but as she could not be slewed 
| round to launch in that direction, and lay 
| also in a hollow, there was nothing for it. but 
| tohand her back by the same way that she 


The ship was distant from the river 


had come. After a great deal of difficulty, 
the ground being very soft, the men had suc- 
ceeded in lifting the steamer, by means of 
jack screws and levers, blocking her up as 
they hove. The ground had then been levelled 
under her, and the ways laid; on them a 


| cradle had been placed, and the vessel had 


been lowered down on it. When she first 


| took the cradle her weight sunk her down 
| several inches, the ways not being sufficiently 


blocked up. This of course made it very 
difficult afterwards to get her off, as it became 
necessary to drag her up hill into the rest of 
the ways. However, when I arrived, the 
Honourable Company’s engineer, officers and 
men had succeeded in getting the Megna back 
towards the river some three hundred feet ; 
they had, in fact, made one launch. 

By that time the ground had become quite 
dry, and the weather cold; the vessel had 
been ashore nearly two months. At: first it 
had been difficult to proeure labourers, because 
very few of the natives would come out to 
work ; but, through the kindness of a native 
prinee named Bacter Pondee, who lived at a 
short distance from the launch, we soon pro- 
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cured as many workmen as were necessary, 
The vessel appeared to be quite straight, not 
at all turned or altered in her form, although 
much strain had been used im raising her, 
and none of the machimery had been taken 
out, the paddle-boards only being taken off 
and put out of the way. Our party of heads 
consisted of the captain, mate, and myself, 
who with two engimeers im alliance lived on 
board ; but. the hands were encamped near 
the vessel in tents made out of her sails. 

The way we launched the steamer :—She 
stood in the cradle on ways to her own 
length, and we had in addition three hundred 
feet more, thus moving her every launch 
a little more than three hundred feet. The 
ground being uneven, we frequently had 
eitherito cut through it to the height of her 
paddle-box, or to raise the ways to the proper 
level by fillimg up the hollows with mould 
taken from the cuttings. These ways were 
laid in the same manner as those used in 
shipwrights’ yards, on a very gentle slope. 
Wecould not afford much, for we should have 
made bad worse if we had brought the vessel 
down to a point below the surface of the 
river. When all the ways were laid, well 
greased, and black-leaded, the launch was 
performed by passing the chain-eable round 
the vessel, triced up to her sides. Her two 
anchors were buried in a trench, with a large 
beam laid in it for the lower arms to take, 
The stocks lying level om the ground, the 
upper arms, being partly above ground, were 
backed by another anchor, a chain passing 
from both the foremost anechor’s arms diago- 
nally to the. ring of the after anehor. To the 
chain-cable at. the stern of the vessel (for we 
were launching stern-foremost) two large 
three-fold aaa blocks were lashed, and 
one to each of the rings of the large anchors. 
Through these we rove eight-inch Europe 
hawsers, with three-inch luffs on them, hooked 
to the aftermost anchor ; then a large jack 
screw was placed up under the stem. When 
all was ready the falls were manned by about 
two hundred men on each, and the screw hove 
on to a joist in starting her ; the men hauling 
at the same time the screw was turned. The 
steamer would start on end from ten to fifteen 
feet each time, sometimes more, and the screw 
was always shifted every time she was moved. 
When during each launch we had got half 
way down the whole length of the ways, 
all the anchors were taken up and removed 
further down and reburied. After over- 
hauling the tackles, &c. we proceeded as 
before. It generally took us four hours to 
launch her the whole three hundred yards. 
The next day all the ways she had passed 
over were taken up again, to be laid down 
astern. We generally, when the ground was 
pretty level, laid the ways, launched, and 
took them up again in six or seven days. 
When we had to cut through high ground 
it took us more than twice that time. On 
launching days we employed about four 
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hundred men, and on the other days, while 
preparing, about half the number. 

How the men were paid:—The method of 
paying the people (which we had to do every 
evening) was as follows: In the morning 
when they came they were formed into four 
lines, and the captain and I took each of us 
a basket filled with small paper tickets, with 
the ship’s name written on them. We then 
passed through the lines, giving each man a 
ticket, and if this ticket was not produced 
in the evening he lost his pay. They were 
then all set to work, and overlooked by the 
captain, mate, and myself. The engineers, 
having left everything to us, a few days after 
my arrival had returned to Dinapore. The 
men had an hour at noon for their dinner, 
and at dusk assembled to be paid. The captain 
then took his chair close by the vessel, with a 
large basket of copper coin before him. I 
sat opposite, holding my basket ready to take 
tickets, and we had a guard about us to keep 
off the pressure of the crowd. The first man 
being let into the circle came to me, and 
having given me his ticket, went over to the 
captain, who handed him six pice—about 
twopence halfpenny in English money. In 
this manner all in turn received their pay. 
We generally found it more than an hour's 
work to pay all, and sometimes after working 
later than usual, on launching days, when the 
number of men was doubled, the rush of 
the people attempting to get first within the 
circle was tremendous. Guard, captain, and 
ticket-taker were then frequently capsized, 
and rolled into a heap. 

Our comforts :—We were very badly off for 
provisions up the Ganges (I speak gastro- 
nomically) for the natives either could not or 
would notsupply us. We occasionally purchased 
a pig, fattened him up for a week or so, and 
then killed and corned him for our future use. 
We also made churpatties from flour, and eat 
them instead of bread, of which we could get 
none. We occasionally got a fowl or two, 
and shot game, which abounded, when we got 
a leisure hour. The weather being cold, and 
the nights frosty, we did not greatly care 
about it. The country in our neighbourhood 
was flat, with large cotton plantations close to 
us ; in fact, we had to cut through one of them. 

By way of evening amusement we shot the 
jackalls and hyzenas, that after a launch, came 
in _ numbers from the adjacent jungles, 
to lick up the grease left on the ways. On 
Christmas Day our work was nearly over, and 
we hoped to get the ship afloat by the New 
Year. On that day we had a visit from the 
officers and passengers of one of the flats on 
their way down to Calcutta; and, during the 
whole of the time of our stay, we were 
frequently visited by passengers passing up 
and down the river in boats, who wondered 
duly at the undertaking. Our friend, Prince 
Bucter Pondee, generaily paid us a visit once 
a week, always coming on his elephant, at- 
tended by a princely suite. He was a stout, 
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powerful man—a proper man to ride an ele. 
phant—and very good-natured. He made a 
picturesque addition to our busy group. 

We did not end our work on New Year's | 
Day. I think it was on the twenty-eighth 
of January that all was prepared for the 
last launch; the Megna was then distant 
about two hundred feet from the water in 
the creek. The ground being in that part 
of her course particularly soft and muddy, 
it was not able to support the weight of 
the vessel; so we cut, and laid down a 
great quantity of green bamboos as level 
as possible, to help to support the ways up, 
The anchors were then laid down on the 
opposite side of the creek, as during the 
whole progress of launching. We had gradu- 
ally brought the vessel to a suitable position, 
by slightly curving the ways, for if we had 
launched in a straight line, the vessel’s stern 
would have looked right down the creek; 
and consequently we should not have been 
able to have laid our anchors down in the | 
solid ground, our small anchors would have | 
come home in the mud of the river, without | 
starting her an inch, and all our labour would 
have been lost. At about three p.m. on the 
above-mentioned day we launched the Megna | 
once more into the river Ganges without | 
any trouble, and then tracked her down the 
stream about a quarter of a mile below the 
creek, and secured her alongside the shore in 
safety for the night. During the next week we 
were busily engaged in collecting the mate- 
rials, and stowing them away in native boats, 
ready for starting. On the morning of the 
first of February Prince Bucter Pondee came 
on board to pay his farewell visit. At noon, 
all being ready, we cast off from the bank of 
the river, and with three native boats in tow, 
put on the engines at full speed for Dinapore, 
on the way to Calcutta, heartily saluted by 
the cheers of our late workmen and of all the 
natives who had come to see us off. So 
Government was spared the trouble of laying 
up the steamer for a year, till the next 
flood ; and in three months the launching of 
the Megna was completed by the force of 
Saxon heads and Indian hands. 

Morat.—When any man—young man, or 
old man—gets his ship, no matter what ship, 
grounded—as we all have ships that run 
aground sometimes, especially when we at- 
tempt short cuts—let him not wait for the 
next flood, like a lazy fellow, but set himself 
to work at once, and persevere until he hauls 
her back by his own strength of wit and will 
into deep water. 
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